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PROGRESS    IN    INDIA. 


On  Friday,  January  31,  1873,  a  Conference  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  at  which  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stocqueler, 
upon  the  "  Progress  of  India  during  the  last  Fourteen  Years." 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  who,  in 
introducing  Mr.  Stocqueler,  said  that  scarcely  any  man  was  better  quali- 
fied  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  India.  He  was  afraid  to  speculate  upon 
the  exact  number  of  years  past  to  which  the  experience  of  Mr.  Stocqueler 
extended,  but  he  knew  that  when  he  first  made  his  accpiaintance,  forty- 
five  years  since,  Mr.  Stocqueler  was  ripe  in  the  knowledge  of  India  and 
Indian  affairs.  He  was  further,  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
fourth  estate  in  India,  in  a  position  eminently  well  calculated  to  afford 
the  means  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  Indian  questions. 

Mr.  Stocqueleb,  rising,  said  that  his  motive  for  undertaking  the 
preparation  of  the  paper  he  was  about  to  read,  was  simply  his  desire 
to  assist  in  awakening  public  attention  to  the  moral  and  material 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  India  since  the  government  came 
into  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty.  People  who  had  not  been  in  India 
did  not  seem  to  care  enough  about  the  history  of  the  people,  or  the 
present  position  of  India,  to  seek  information  upon  the  subject.  It 
must  be  brought  to  their  very  doors.  If  Mahomet  would  not  stir,  he 
at  all  events  might  accept  a  visit  from  the  mountain.  Mr.  Stocqueler 
then  read  the  following  paper  : — 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  sagacious  writer  that  conquest  has  ever 
been  the  easiest  and  most  frequent  of  mau's  achievements  ;  the  consoli- 
dation and  administration  of  conquests  the  most  difficult  and  least  suc- 
cessful of  his  genius.  It  is  common  to  man  to  recognize  the  destroying 
agencies  of  fire  and  sword,  and  to  yield  to  the  might  of  the  stronger 
hand  the  possession  and  subjugation  which  make  the  law  of  conquest ; 
but  he  will  not  so  readily  accept  or  acknowledge  a  legislation,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  conflict  with  the  customs,  laws,  and  religion  of  his  race. 

A  very  little  reflection,  and  an  appeal  to  the  records  of  history,  will 
establish  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  proposition.  Illustrations  of  its 
force  occur  in  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  of  Central  Asia  by  the   Greeks,  of  Greece  by  the  Turks,  of 
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Poland  by  the  Russians,  and,  in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  of  India  by 
the  Mahomedans,  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  English  at  a  much 
later  period.  Seven  hundred  years  after  the  invasion  of  Hindustan 
by  the  Moslems,  the  Hindus  still  straggled  to  maintain  their  religion 
and  their  lands  ;  and,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  English  vainly 
strove  to  associate  equitable  dominion  over  the  whole  country  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  sword.  The  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Saracens  had  a  hard  task  in  contending  with  one  code  of  laws  and 
one  religion  at  variance  with  their  own  ;  the  British  rulers  of  India  have 
had  to  do  battle  with  a  multitude  of  antagonistic  creeds  of  vast  antiquity 
— with  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Mahomedan  as  well  as  the  stubborn 
bigotry  of  the  Hindu — with  a  system  of  laws  devised  for  the  subjection 
of  the  minds  of  men,  as  well  as  the  control  of  their  actions — and  with 
usages  which,  sanctified  by  time,  and  tolerated  by  a  narrow  and  crafty 
policy,  had,  though  repugnant  in  themselves  to  humanity,  justice,  and 
common  sense,  acquired  the  force  of  law.  The  marvel,  therefore,  is  not 
that  the  gigantic  empire  of  India  had  not  been  entirely  Anglicised  when 
the  bouleversement  of  1857  suggested  a  change  of  policy,  but  that  so 
much  had  been  accomplished  since  the  battle  of  Plassy,  hi  1757,  towards 
the  introduction  of  the  science  and  civilization  of  the  West.  From  the  first 
hour  of  their  acquisition  of  territorial  possession  down  to  the  last  act  of 
annexation,  the  British  rulers  have  had  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
employ  force  of  arms  in  wars  of  retaliation  and  "  settle "  provinces 
winch  had,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  fallen  under  their  sway.  The 
operations  were  so  manifestly  incompatible,  though  occurring  at  wide 
intervals  of  territory,  that  the  extinct  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  may  fairly  be  credited  by  the  historian  with  a  large  share  of 
the  merit  of  paving  the  way  for  the  operations  of  its  successors. 

The  work  of  the  past  fourteen  years  must  be  viewed  in  detail  before 
any  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  influence  on  the  British 
raj  of  the  future.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say — but  more  cannot  be  fairly 
predicated — that  the  seed  sown  by  the  former  rulers,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
remained  intact  after  the  fearful  uprooting  of  1857,  is  now  fructifying  to 
a  remarkable  and  most  gratifying  extent. 


After  the  re-adjustment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  distracted  provinces, 
and  the  establishment  of  greater  security  in  the  permanent  employment 
of  a  considerable  body  of  European  troops,  the  Government  appears  to 
have  directed  its  attention  to  the  institution  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  education.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  during  the  eighteen 
months  or  more  which  were  occupied  in  stamping  out  the  Sepoy  mutiny, 
but  in  1859  a  vigorous  administration,  deriving  its  power,  its  means,  and 
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its  inspiration  from  an  enlightened  council  in  England,  under  a  special 
Secretary  of  State,  put  a  well-devised  machinery  of  instruction  in  opera- 
tion, and  here  we  have  the  results  : — 

In  1859-60,  a  few  hundred  schools,  and  two  or  three  colleges  in 
Bengal,  mustered  but  40,733  pupils. 

In  the  following  official  years  the  number  increased  : — 

1860-61 49,654 

1861-62 52,895 

1863-64 83,679 

1864-65 , 103,114 

1865-66 111,281 

1866-67 134,640 

1867-68 145,142 

1868-69 171,709 

1869-70 186,400 

1870-71 215,000 

The  foregoing  summary  comprehends  all  classes  of  schools — those 
conducted  exclusively  under  the  auspices  of  Government ;  private  schools 
independent  of  assistance ;  schools  aided  by  Government  grants  ;  ver- 
nacular schools ;  colleges  for  the   special  education  of  youth  in  law, 
medicine,  and  civil  engineering ;  and  schools  for  the  education  of  native 
females.     The  latter  constitute  a  very  interesting  and  novel  feature  in  J 
the  scheme  of  education,  and  cannot  fail  to  exercise,  ultimately,  a  very! 
material  influence  over  the  households  and  characters  of  the  Hindus  andi 
Mahomedans.     In  1859-60,  there  were  but  two  such  schools  in  Bengal, 
the   pupils  numbering  only  367.      In  1868-69  there  were  240  girls' 
schools,  and  the  returns  showed  a  daily  attendance  of  9,035  1 

Education  under  the  Madras  Government  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
splendid  results  ;  but  still  the  system  has  been  progressive.  There  were 
25,048  pupils  in  all  the  schools  in  the  Presidency  in  1860-61  ;  but  ten 
years  later  the  number  had  quadrupled. 

In  Bombay,  native  education  received  its  first  impulse  under  the  en- 
lightened government  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  earnestly  followed  up  by  that 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Presidency  schools 
started,  in  1860,  with  35,984  pupils.  This  number  was  augmented  by 
10,000  in  each  of  the  three  successive  years ;  but  in  1865-66  it 
sprang  from  65,802  to  94,002,  and  at  the  close  of  1870  there  were  no 
fewer  than  167,904  youths  and  girls  receiving  education. 

Two  years  after  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  to  the 
Crown,  the  colleges  and  schools  in  the  North-West  Provinces  contained 
153,000  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  decade,  dating  from  1860,  there 
were   8,524  Government  and   other  schools  in  existence,  attended  by 


201,000  boys  and  10,000  girls.  Colleges  had  been  established  at  Agra, 
Benares,  and  Bareilly,  and  were  flourishing  in  1864-65.  But  the  general 
progress  of  the  educational  institutions  in  the  North-West  Provinces  had 
neither  been  as  marked  nor  as  steady  as  the  advance  in  other  quarters ;  for 
famines,  local  disturbances,  and  the  transfer  of  the  management  of  an 
immense  (the  Saugor)  district,  had  naturally  caused  fluctuations  in  the 
means  of  parents  and  the  attendance  of  the  children. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  education  has  moved  onwards  in  spite  of 
the  many  disadvantages  attending  the  endeavour  to  set  the  machinery 
in  motion.  Their  boundary  was  scarcely  defined  until  the  Province  of 
Nagpore  had  been  united  with  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  districts. 
Down  to  May,  1862,  no  State  education  had  been  introduced,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  vernacxdar  had  been  neglected  by  the 
native  powers.  Vigorous  measures  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive when  affairs  had  become  a  little  settled  ;  but  the  business  of  educa- 
tion was  so  much  interrupted  by  famine  and  disease,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  official  year  1864-65,  that  the  district  officers  had 
the  courage  to  summarise  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  plant  schools 
in  the  provinces.  It  was  then  found  that  there  were  32,926  pupils 
attending,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  the  normal,  the  town,  the 
village,  the  indigenous,  the  missionary,  and  the  female  schools.  From 
that  starting-point  the  increase  has  been  manifest ;  each  succeeding 
year  exhibited  an  augmentation  of  twelve  thousand  pupils  until  1869, 
when  sickness  and  agricultural  distress  partially  checked  the  progress  of 
education.  Still,  in  1870  the  number  of  youth  of  both  sexes  receiving 
instruction  was  77,798,  and  from  that  period  the  augmentation  has  been 
satisfactorily  renewed. 

Sanguine  men,  whose  wishes  are  the  parents  of  their  thoughts,  may 
scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  general  results  of  the  exertions  of  the 
local  government  of  the  Central  and  North-West  Provinces.  Let  them, 
then,  ponder  the  reply  given  by  one  of  the  chief  men  in  a  pergunnah  to 
a  Commissioner  on  a  tour,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  paucity  of 
pupils :  "  Ah,  Sahib,  it  seems  small  to  you,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  this 
out  of  nothing.  I  remember  the  time  when  we  had  to  take  a  letter  ten 
miles  to  get  it  read  ;  now  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  this  pergunnah  hi 
which  you  will  not  find  some  one  who  is  able  to  read." 

In  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  results  of  the  educational  measures 
taken  in  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  the  Central  and 
North- West  Provinces,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Universities. 
The  influence  they  have  had  in  accelerating  education,  by  exciting  the 
ambition  of  young  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  may  be  conceived.  A 
sketch  of  their  progress  is  not  unnecessary  in  this  place.  - 


The  University  of  Calcutta,  modelled  on  the  system  of  the  London 
University,  was  established  in  1857.  Its  operations  were  disturbed  by 
the  Sepoy  mutiny.  The  code  of  bye-laws  and  regulations  was  revised 
in  1859-60,  introducing  changes  in  the  entrance  examinations,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  English.  For  the  entrance 
examination  of  December,  1859,  there  were  705  candidates  ;  in 
December,  1860,  the  number  rose  to  809.  More  than  one-half  the 
number  passed.  From  25  to  40  youths  went  in  for  degrees,  selecting 
law,  physic,  and  civil  engineering.  It  had  been  especially  provided  that 
the  examinations  should  not  include  subjects  connected  with  religious 
belief.  Affiliated  institutions  were  under  the  management  of  persons  of 
every  variety  of  religious  persuasion,  as  in  England.  The  candidates 
continued  to  increase  in  number  until,  in  1865-66,  they  had  risen  to 
1,500.  That  number  has  been  augmenting  in  a  proportionate  ratio 
ever  since.  In  December  last  there  were  500  candidates  for  the  first 
Arts  examination,  and  200  passed.  Of  the  2,144  for  the  entrance 
examinations,  938  were  successful.  The  same  result  has  attended  the 
establishment  of  the  Universities  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  They  date 
their  existence  from  that  of  the  institution  of  the  Calcutta  University. 
Every  year  the  number  of  youths  who  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion has  increased,  and  if  their  means  kept  pace  with  their  ambition, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  appear  in  greater  force.  But  the  anxiety 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  students  to  obtain  small  Government  appoint- 
ments as  soon  as  possible,  renders  them  indifferent  to  the  attainment  of 
more  knowledge  than  will  suffice  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

The  establishment  of  a  Medical  College  at  Calcutta,  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  (in  1834),  has  fully  realized 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Boldly  throwing  aside  all  religious 
prejudice  and  caste  restraint,  numerous  Hindu  and  other  youths  took  to 
the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  public  service  is  now  supplied 
with  native  professional  ability  of  a  very  respectable  order. 

Down  to  the  year  1859  comparatively  little  advance  had  been  made 
in  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Madras  territory.  The  Madras 
Presidency  had,  for  a  long  time  previously,  borne  the  sobriquet  of  "  the 
benighted,"  owing  to  the  apathetic  indifference  of  the  masses  to  all 
knowledge  not  immediately  productive  of  pecuniary  advantage.  "  The 
cui  bono  principle,  in  its  narrowest  form,  was  that  which  had  most 
weight."  Three  University  examinations  took  place  in  1860,  when  23 
pupils  matriculated.  The  Presidency  College  had  then  begun  to  make 
fair  progress.  The  Medical  College  had  been  established,  and  was 
attended  by  156  students  ;  and  there  were,  moreover,  56  students  in  the 
Primary    Medical    School.      A    Civil    Engineering    College   had    been 
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established,  and  there  were  214  pupils  in  a  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 
An  impulse  was  given  to  education  by  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George  ;  the  natives  adopted  it  with  alacrity,  and  we  have  seen  that 
from  25,048  pupils  at  the  close  of  1860-61,  the  numbers  had  risen,  in 
1870,  to  105,455. 

The  Bombay  University  held  its  first  matriculation  examinations 
2nd  October,  1859,  when,  out  of  126  candidates,  21  passed.  A  second 
examination  was  held  in  March,  1860,  when,  out  of  45  candidates,  14 
from  the  Government  colleges  passed.  The  candidates  are  now  numbered 
by  hundreds,  and  the  matriculations  are  proportionately  numerous.  So 
popular  had  the  University  become,  very  soon  after  its  establishment, 
that  the  Elphinstone  College,  the  Grant  Medical  College,  the  Govern- 
ment Law  School,  and  the  Poonah  College  (nearly  all  of  which  had 
their  origin  under  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company)  applied  for 
affiliation.  But  the  educational  institutions  of  Western  India  did  not 
stop  short  with  those  colleges  and  schools.  A  college  was  sanctioned 
for  Ahmedabad ;  an  Engineer  and  Mechanical  School  was  opened  at 
Poonah,  and  now  supplies  subordinates  to  the  Public  Works  Department, 
the  Eailway  and  Municipal  C  mmittees.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of 
the  central  school  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  "  decidedly  the  best 
school  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  "  (it  numbered  550  pupils  twelve  years 
ago),  the  Poonah  College  schools,  and  several  of  the  schools  in  Guzerat. 
Nor  should  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  Sir  David  Sassoon  and  other 
native  gentlemen  be  forgotten.  All  the  educational  establishments 
founded  by  their  munificence  have  succeeded. 

But  whilst  the  utmost  encouragement  has  been  given  to  institutions 
where  the  English  language  has  primary  consideration,  the  Madrissa 
and  Mahomedan  Colleges  at  Calcutta  have  prospered,  and  the  Sanscrit 
College  has  not  been  neglected. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Native  education 
in  those  parts  of  the  empire  which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  in  open 
hostility  to  the  British  Government,  or  stubbornly  resisted  all  the  friendly 
efforts  of  its  powerful  neighbours  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  adminis- 
tration. A  perfect  triumph  has  been  achieved  in  the  Punjab  and  British 
Burmah,  and  satisfactory  progress  is  to  be  recorded  of  Oude  and 
Hyderabad.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  the 
British  possessions,  learning  of  any  kind  was  utterly  derided  by  the  Sikhs. 
|  Runjeet  Singh  himself  held  reading  and  writing  in  contempt,  and  is  said 
'  to  have  kept  his  royal  accounts  by  cutting  notches  in  a  stick.  To  induce 
an  aristocracy,  raised  and  fostered  by  such  a  chief,  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  letters,  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  success  of  the  enter- 
prise must  be  classed  amongst  the  noblest  results  of  a  sound  diplomacy. 


Some  concessions  to  the  pride  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  chiefs  were 
indispensable.  Hence  the  pupils  in  the  schools  were  separated  into  two 
classes,  only  one  of  which  was  filled  by  the  sons  of  the  "  upper  ten,"  who 
are  eligible  for  the  Governor-General's  durbar. 

No  records  are  available  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools 
in  the  Punjab  previous  to  the  mutiny,  but  it  is  stated  that,  in  1859-60, 
they  exceeded  by  12,000  the  youths  receiving  education  in  the  previous 
year.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  generally  imparted  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  high  character,  for  it  appears  that  in  only  two  of  the 
schools  was  the  range  of  education  sufficiently  extensive  to  qualify 
students  for  the  University  examinations.  And  one  of  them  was  at 
Delhi  (comprehended  in  the  administration  of  the  Punjab),  and  the  other 
at  Umritsir.  As  elsewhere,  famine  and  the  cost  of  provisions  exercised 
a  pernicious  influence  on  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  during  1860,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  number  stood,  in  March,  1861,  at  38,602.  A  normal 
school  for  teachers  had  been  established,  and  at  the  period  in  question 
counted  431  undergoing  preparation,  of  which  number  334  were 
Mahomedans  and  the  rest  Hindus.  Two  missionary  schools  were  at 
the  same  time  flourishing — one  at  Lahore,  and  the  other  at  Eawul  Pin- 
dee — a  fact  of  some  significance  when  the  character  of  the  population  is 
taken  into  consideration.  To  these  gratifying  circumstances  are  to  be 
added  the  still  more  important  fact  of  the  establishment  of  thirty-eight 
female  schools,  containing  altogether  812  girls. 

Tracing  the  progress  of  the  Punjab  schools  chronologically,  we  find 
that  in  1862  there  were  42,192  youths  of  both  sexes  receiving  instruction, 
and  three  years  later  the  number  had  increased  to  76,213,  in  spite  of  the 
ever-recurring  obstacles  of  drought,  and  its  consequent  scarcity,  and  the 
ravages  of  cholera  and  other  diseases.  The  prejudices  of  the  Sikh 
noblesse  were  waning  rapidly,  but  the  zemindars  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
concile their  desire  to  see  their  children  educated  with  their  claims  upon 
their  offspring  as  assistants  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  com- 
plained, too,  of  the  growing  indifference  of  the  boys  to  rural  pursuits — 
"  they  would  not  plough,  and  required  a  servant."  A  curious  and  short- 
sighted prejudice  existed  against  their  girls  being  taught  to  write.  The 
parents  had  no  objection  to  their  learning  to  read,  but  could  not  possibly 
see  they  would  ever  make  good  use  of  caligraphy. 

Though  the  education  given  in  the  Punjab  was  chiefly  in  the  verna- 
cular, no  fewer  than  11,269  pupils  were  learning  English  in  1865,  exactly 
double  the  number  of  those  who  were  drinking  at  the  "  well  of  pure 
English  undefiled  "  in  1863.  Candidates  for  matriculation  in  the  Cal- 
cutta University  now  presented  themselves,  and  in  1867,  four  out  of 
seventeen  students  passed  for  the  first  Arts  examination,  and  twenty-two 
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out  of  eighty-four  for  the  matriculation  examination.  A  greater  number 
would  no  doubt  have  competed,  had  the  youths  not  found  that  the 
\  scholarships  were  less  lucrative  than  Government  clerkships. 

By  the  end  of  the  official  year  1866-67  there  were  102,388  pupils  in 
the  Punjab  schools,  and  in  the  two  following  years  the  number  had 
swelled  to  141,665.  In  the  year  1868-69  education  had  taken  a  further 
stride,  for  a  University  college  now  took  root  at  Lahore,  a  central 
museum  was  opened — which  in  two  years  attracted  nearly  30,000  visitors 
— while  six  vernacular  periodicals  started  into  existence,  sixty-one  print- 
ing presses  were  set  up,  and  as  many  as  425  books  were  published. 

The  year  1870-71  did  not  exhibit  any  remarkable  progress.  Severe 
scarcity  and  sickness  again  assailed  the  people,  and  depleted  many 
schools  of  their  attendants.  A  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
proper  teachers  for  the  female  schools  was  experienced,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  close  many  of  the  establishments,  that  the  tutors  might  form  an 
adequate  staff  for  those  which  were  retained.  In  spite  of  all  these  inter- 
ruptions, the  returns  of  the  year  showed  that  no  absolute  decrease  had 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  accessions  had  nearly  equalled 
the  depletions. 

The  peaceful  occupation  by  the  British  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Burmah  dates  only  from  1852.  This  does  not  comprehend  the  Tenas- 
serim  Provinces,  which  had  been  for  a  generation  in  our  possession. 
The  education  of  the  people  of  British  Burmah  had,  down  to  1858,  been 
left  pretty  much  to  the  Burmese  themselves  and  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  boldly  taken  a  stand  at  Rangoon  and  other  parts. 
There  was,  consequently,  wide  scope  for  the  exertions  of  the  Government 
on  the  change  of  administration,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  schools 
for  instruction  in  the  English  language  had  already  acquired  a  footing  in 
1859.  The  pupils  of  those  educational  establishments  maintained  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  numbered  120  in  the  course  of 
eight  months,  and  in  the  following  year  no  less  than  245  were  in  regular 
attendance.  By  the  end  of  1861-62,  schools  had  been  established  in 
every  town .  and  every  village  on  the  coast  and  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Karen,  and  4,838  lads  were  drinking  at  "  the  Pierian  spring." 
At  the  close  of  1865  a  material  advance  had  taken  place,  and  ten  female 
schools  were  founded  ;  7,080  pupils  were  being  taught  in  1867,  and  from 
that  time  onward  the  progress  has  been  so  steady  that  by  the  last  returns 
there  were  178  schools  receiving  aid  from  Government  and  272  unaided. 

The  Province  of  Oude  has  been  a  greater  source  of  trouble  to  the 
promoters  of  education  than  any  of  the  conquered  districts.  The  obsti- 
nacy with  which  all  the  endeavours  of  the  British  authorities  to  per- 
suade the  Nawabs  to  govern  discreetly  were  resisted  until  the  annexation 
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of  the  territory — forced  upon  the  government  of  Lord  Dalhousie — found 
its  parallel  in  the  repugnance  of  the  talookdars  to  recognize  any  system 
of  education.  Grants  in  aid  of  schools  having  been  made  in  18G0-61, 
four  schools  for  the  sons  of  talookdars  and  other  landed  proprietors 
were  established,  but  they  could  not  boast,  in  the  aggregate,  of  more  than 
327  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  vernacular  schools  mustered 
about  1,200  boys.  The  four  following  years  saw  a  complete  stagnation 
in  the  matter  of  instruction,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1867  that  the' 
eyes  of  the  talookdars  were  opened  to  the  importance  of  putting  their 
children  on  the  high  road  to  knowledge.  Thenceforward  the  growth  of 
education  was  rapid.  At  the  close  of  1868  there  were  525  schools  in 
existence — village,  private,  and  vernacular  town  schools — besides  24 
female  schools.  A  year  or  so  later  the  male  schools  had  increased  to  642, 
the  female  to  33  ;  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  was  30,683,  of  whom 
653  were  girls.  Another  year  added  10,000  to  the  total  number.  More- 
over, a  college,  named  after  the  lamented  Lord  Canning,  and  established 
in  1864,  had  begun  to  work  well.  Normal  schools  for  masters  and  mis- 
tresses were  advancing ;  20  presses  had  been  established  at  Lucknow, 
17  of  which  were  devoted  to  vernacular  printing  ;  and  a  museum, 
opened  a  short  time  previously,  had  received  138,504  visitors  in  1869-70. 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  this  sketch  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
towards  enlightening  the  youthful  mind  in  India  could  close  with  a 
favourable  report  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  Hyderabad 
Assigned  Districts.  The  old  mediaeval  idea  that  a  gentleman  can  do 
very  well  without  education  has  operated  in  that  quarter  as  an  incubus 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  Government  officers.  Nevertheless,  there  were  72 
Government  schools  in  55  of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  higher  classes  of 
people  are  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  private  instruction,  but  no 
organized  system  of  State  education  existed.  Through  the  exertions  of 
the  enlightened  Sir  Salar  Jung,  a  great  change  for  the  better  is 
operating. 

Coorg  has  scarcely  advanced  sufficiently  to  make  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  details  of  progress.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  that 
the  state  of  education  is  encouraging. 

Glancing  at  the  results  of  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  department 
of  public  education,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  if  the  advances  made  by 
the  people  in  every  direction  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  wishes 
and  efforts  of  the  rulers,  they  have  been  sufficiently  rapid  and  compre- 
hensive to  entitle  the  Government  to  all  praise  for  the  liberal  encourage- 
ment it  has  given  to  the  movement,  and  the  exertions  its  officers  have 
made  to  carry  out  its  views  and  behests.  Difficulties,  apparently  insur- 
mountable, have  been  overcome — the  active  opposition  of  some  classes  to 
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a  system  of  education  which  they  apprehended  would  uproot  their  reli- 
gion— the  inertness  of  others,  who  could  not  perceive  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages, in  more  than  a  narrow  pecuniary  view,  of  the  blessings  and 
power  which  are  derivable  from  the  possession  of  knowledge — proved 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  vigorously  com- 
menced in  1859.  And  therefore,  so  far  from  there  being  ground  of  sur- 
prise that  more  has  not  been  accomplished,  it  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is 
gratifying  that  so  much  has  been  really  done. 

Summarising  the  results  as  far  as  they  are  ascertainable,  down  to 
1870,  it  appears  that  there  were  at  that  date  : — 

215,000  youths  receiving  education  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
„  „  „      Madras         „ 

„  „  „      Bombay        „ 

„  „  „      N.W.  Provinces. 

„  „  „      Central        „ 

n  n  »       Punjab  „ 

„  ,,  „       British  Burmah. 

„  „  „      Oude. 

979,882 

In  round  numbers  one  million  youths  were  receiving  education  in 
British  India  in  1870.  The  following  years  may  probably  have  added 
a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the  number*.  To  a  Prussian  or  an  American 
this  may  not  be  a  startling  proportion  of  a  population  of  241  millions  ; 
but  when  the  condition  of  society  in  the  East  is  examined,  when  it  is 
considered  that  three-fifths  of  the  people  are  too  poor  to  spare  time  from 
their  daily  pursuits  in  the  fields  and  the  towns  to  attend  schools  ;  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  we  are,  in  India,  in  the  rather  unacceptable  character 
of  concpierors  and  foreign  rulers,  whose  earliest  achievements  date  from 
little  more  than  a  century  back,  it  will  be  allowed  that  we  have  neither 
misspent  our  time  nor  been  niggardly  in  the  application  of  the  revenues 
raised  from  the  people  to  the  people's  substantial  benefit. 

The  expense  attending  the  establishment  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  has  of  course  been  enormous.  Professors  of  History, 
Political  Economy,  Chemistry,  and  most  of  the  other  sciences  which 
enter  into  a  scheme  of  sound  education,  have  had  to  be  sent  from 
England,  on  large  salaries  and  at  a  considerable  charge  for  passage-money 
and  outfit.  Many  hundreds  of  the  principal  establishments  have  been 
maintained  entirely  by  the  Government ;  others  are  "  aided  "  by  monthly 

•  The  returns  from  every  part  of  the  empire  for  1871-72  not  having  been  re- 
ceived and  published,  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  down  to 
the  end  of  the  previous  official  year. 
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or  annual  grants,  because  they  are  not  yet  self-sustaining.  Young 
natives  who  aspire  to  the  bar,  medicine,  and  surgery,  and  the  engineering 
colleges,  are  brought  to  England,  receiving  Government  scholarships  for 
three  years,  and  are  then  provided  with  passage  back  and  equipment  on 
a  very  liberal  scale.  The  cost  of  all  this  effort  to  expand  the  minds  of 
the  people  may  be  set  down  at  nearly  70  millions  of  rupees,  or  about 
seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  But  it  by  no  means  represents  the 
total  outlay.  Since  the  year  1858,  no  less  a  sum  than  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  has  been  spent  on  the  patronage  of  useful  publications, 
the  establishment  of  museums  and  schools  of  art,  the  encouragement  of 
newspapers  in  the  vernacular  languages  ;  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
generally ;  the  translation  of  valuable  and  rare  documents  and  books, 
archie ological  researches,  meteorological  observations,  and  the  formation  of 
public  libraries.  And  much  of  this  is  continued  annually  to  this  hour. 
What  more  can  be  said  ?  What  more  could  have  been  done  in  the  same 
space  of  time  ? 

It  has  been  maintained,  in  an  admirable  paper  on  "  Popular  Education 
in  India,"  by  Mr.  William  Tayler,  read  in  this  hall  two  years  ago,  that 
little  has  been  accomplished  for  the  "  moral  "  education  of  the  people. 
His  views  were  supported  by  the  late  lamented  Sir  Donald  Macleod  and 
other  enlightened  men.  But  it  is  yet  a  question  how  far  we  dare  to  ven- 
ture upon  moral  instruction  founded  on  our  own  notions  as  disciples  of 
Christianity.  Perhaps  we  had  better  be  content  at  present  with  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  people,  leaving  the  higher  object  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

From  a  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  people,  we  naturally  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
material  progress,  and  this  brings  us  to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Indian 
railways.  The  contrast  between  the  pace  at  which  the  old  stage-coaches 
used  to  travel  in  England,  and  the  rate  of  speed  maintained  by  the 
modern  railway  carriage,  is  a  frequent  and  amusing  subject  of  specula- 
tion among  complacent  men  of  the  present  generation.  There  are  still 
a  few  of  the  laudatores  temjwris  acti,  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the  com- 
parative security  of  th&  old  forms  of  locomotion,  and  to  disparage  the 
appearance  and  power  of  the  steam-engine ;  the  popular  team  of  three 
chestnuts  and  a  grey,  the  dapper  coachman  and  his  trusty  associate,  the 
custodian  of  the  mail  bags,  are  yet  fresh  in  their  memories,  and  they 
even  recall,  with  unaccountable  pleasure,  the  hasty  suppers  on  the  road, 
and  the  unfinished  breakfasts,  from  which  they  were  summoned  by  the 
horn  of  the  guard.  Bnt  these  remnants  of  a  bygone  time  are  in  a 
miserable  minority,  and  all  sane  men  rejoice  that  we  have  exchanged  ten 
miles  an  hour,  cooped  up  for  an  entire  night  on  a  journey  from  London 
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to  Bath,  for  forty  miles  in  the   same   space  of  time,  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage, with  plenty  of  light,  warmth,  and  elbow-room. 

Changing  the  venue,  what  infinite  cause  of  rejoicing  men  whose  lot  is 
cast  in  India  must  recognize  when  they  recall  personally,  or  read  of,  the 
tedious  methods  of  travel  in  use  throughout  that  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  even  to 
a  later  period.  Two  or  three  miles  an  hour  in  a  palanquin,  or  twelve  to 
fifteen  m|les  a-day  on  a  march,  were  the  limits  of  our  locomotion. 

It  was  during  the  railway  mania  in  England  of  1815-6  that  the  idea 
was  conceived  of  supplementing  the  establishment  of  a  regular  intercourse 
with  England  via  the  Red  Sea,  by  railways  that  should  traverse  India 
from  Calcutta  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  from  Bombay  across  the 
Peninsula.  Confidence  in  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise  led  men  to 
subscribe  their  capital,  but  they  needed  a  guarantee  that  they  should 
receive  a  certain  fixed  interest  for  their  outlay,  in  consideration  of  their 
venturing  upon  an  undertaking  which  was  sure  to  yield  rich  fruit  to  the 
Government  and  the  people.  The  prospective  "  moral "  advantages  were 
to  pay  for  the  immediate  "  material  "  sacrifice.  Five  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  the  interest  guaranteed  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  if  in  any  one  year  the  net  receipts  from  traffic  exceeded  the  gua- 
ranteed interest  the  surplus  should  be  divided  between  the  Government 
and  the  shareholders,  until  the  charge  to  the  Government  for  interest  in 
the  earliest  years  was  repaid,  after  which  time  the  extra  receipts  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  shareholders.  This  was  a  capital  bargain  for 
the  shareholders. 

The  preliminaries  to  cutting  the  first  sod  occupied  a  considerable  time. 
The  land  on  the  contemplated  lines  had  to  be  surveyed  ;  the  value  of 
the  property  invaded  to  be  assessed.  The  cost  of  labour,  indigenous  and 
imported ;  the  expense  of  the  iron,  which  was  to  come  from  England ; 
the  price  of  the  wood  for  sleepers,  and  sheds,  and  carriages  ;  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  fuel  needed  for  the  locomotives,were  all  matters  of  serious 
and  anxious  consideration.  At  length  the  work  was  commenced,  but  ten 
years  passed  away  before  120  miles  of  line  had  been  opened.  That  line 
extended  froni  Calcutta  to  Raneegunge,  a  coal  district. 

From  1855  the  establishment  of  railways  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 
inundations,  the  casualties  among  the  work-people.,  and  the  fearful 
obstacle  presented  by  the  mutiny  of  1857,  would  allow.  The  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Line  was  comnenced  soon  after  the  East  India,  and  in 
1854  thirty-three  miles  had  been  opened.  Branches  were  established  to 
connect  this  railway  with  others,  one  of  which  has  its  starting-point  at 
Madras,  and  another  formed  part  of  the  East  India. 

By  the  year  1865,   1,127  miles  of  the  East    India   Railway   were 
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completed,  and  811  miles  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula.  Emboldened 
by  the  success  attending  the  incipient  operations  of  the  two  great  lines, 
others  were  opened  by  different  companies  on  the  same  terms,  while 
some  were  projected  by  the  Government  on  its  own  account,  these  latter 
being' distinguished  from  the  guaranteed  concerns  by  the  appellation  of 
"  State  railways."  Before  1865  railways  were  established  between 
Madras  and  Bangalore,  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India ;  Kurrachee 
and  the  Punjab ;  Delhi  to  Umritsur ;  Negapatam  to  Trichinopoly ; 
while  others  ran  from  Calcutta  to  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
Bengal. 

While  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system  into  India  was  pend- 
ing, very  many  persons  expressed  their  doubts  if  the  natives  would  ever 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  line  as  a  commendable  mode  of  locomotion. 
It  was  expected  that  they  would  demur  to  the  cost  and.  the  contact 
of  opposing  castes,  and  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  convince  the 
producers  and  merchants  that  the  acceleration  of  the  speed  in  the 
transport  of  their  goods  from  place  to  place  would  more  than  compensate 
them  for  the  additional  expense  of  carriage.  The  native  of  India  is 
proverbially  indifferent  to  the  value  of  time,  and  coidd  not  endure  to 
part  with  his  money  for  any  prospective  advantage  that  appeared  to  be 
remote.  It  was  further  doubted  that  native  functionaries  at  isolated 
stations  could  be  depended  on  for  watchfulness,  courage,  and  integrity ; 
, while  European  agency,  it  was  thought,  would  be  too  costly  for  its 
general  entertainment. 

All  these  scruples  and  apprehensions  were  rapidly  dissipated.     The 
natives  adopted  the  railways  with  alacrity. 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  several  lines,  as  far  as 
they  had  been  completed,  was  : — 

In  1859       3,112,500 

„  1861       4,255,940 

,,   1864-5  (three  years  later)  the  number 
had  increased  so  much   that   the 
returns  gave  a  total  of     ...         ...       11,781,683 

More  than  94  per  cent,  of  whom  had  travelled  in  the  third-class 
carriages.  Each  succeeding  year  beheld  an  augmentation  of  one 
million  passengers : — 

In  1866       12,867,000 

„  1867       13,738,472 

Equally  progressive  was  the  traffic  in  goods.  All  the  staples  which 
formerly  found  their  way  to  the  coasts  through  trackless  lands  were  now 
conveyed  by  rail,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  increased  prodigiously. 
Bombay  and  Kurrachee  were  the  ports  which  derived  the  earliest  benefit 
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from  accelerated  inland  traffic.  The  population  of  the  former  town, 
which  in  1845  did  not  exceed  250,000  persons,  is  now  only  second  to 
London  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  Kurrachee,  which  waa 
little  else  than  a  depot  for  the  meagre  produce  of  the  Punjab,  sent 
lazily  down  the  Indus  in  clumsy  boats,  is  at  this  date  a  populous  city, 
with  all  the  features  and  appliances  of  a  presidency  town.  Much  of 
the  latter  result  is  due  to  the  liberality  and  efforts  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who,  while  Commissioner  in  Scinde,  opened  out  600  miles  of  roadway  for 
facilities  of  commerce. 

Next  to  Bombay  and  Kurrachee,  the  use  of  Jubbulpore  as  an  entrepot 
of  merchandise  is  to  be  noted.  Jubbulpore  is  the  Alexandria  of  the 
east  and  west  of  India,  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  railway 
systems  of  Hindustan.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  North- West 
Provinces  passes  through  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  indicative  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  diversion  of  shipping  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  route  to  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  in  the  first  two  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  line  43,000  maunds  of  grain  and  400  bales  of 
cotton  had  been  dispatched  westward  from  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  while 
85,000  maunds  of  Bombay  salt  travelled  to  the  towns  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  Jubbulpore  country. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  minutely  the  progress  made  in  the 
establishment  of  Indian  railways  during  the  past  four  years.  Let  it 
suffice  that  down  to  July  last  (1872),  according  to  Mr.  Juland  Danvers' 
latest  report,  5,204  miles  had  been  opened,  and  a  further  length  of 
2,438  miles  is  in  course  of  construction,  of  which  1,503  miles  are  being 
executed  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Government,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  guaranteed  companies.*  The  capital  outlay  on  all  the 
railways  has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  91,963,510/.,  yielding  a 
return  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
in  the  past  year  was  18,940,585,  of  whom  144,215  were  first-class, 
642,645  second,  523,740  intermediate,  14,113,436  third-class,  and 
3,516,549  fourth-class.  This  sub-division  of  classes  is,  of  course,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  gradation  of  means  and  the  prejudice 
of  caste  among  the  Hindus.  The  merchandise  carried  in  the  same 
period  exceeded  2,500,479  tons,  besides  three-quarters  of  a  million 
tons  of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

This  rapid  summary  of  the  work  of  twenty-seven  years  may  be  fitly 
closed  with  the  following  irrefragable  observations  of  Mr.  Danvers  : — 
"  To  say  nothing  of  the  moral  and  social  improvements  which,  as 
civilizing  agents,  they  have  conferred  upon  the  country,  there  can  be 

*  There  are  nine  lines  under  guaranteed  companies,  and  seven  constructed  or 
constructing  by  the  State. 
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no  doubt  that  railways  have  added  to  its  security,  have  greatly 
advanced  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  increasing  the  revenue,  and  of  saving  much  expenditure  botli  on 
account  of  the  Army  and  the  Post-office.  They  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  their  direct  contributions  to  the  revenue  are  capable  of  expansion." 


The  mention  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  railways  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  forests  of  India,  to 
which,  in  the  absence  of  coal,  recourse  is  had  for  the  supply  of  fuel. 
Under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  forests  were 
preserved  merely  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  trader  and  the  ship 
builder,  and  as  the  transport  of  timber,  in  the  absence  of  canals,  roads, 
and  suitable  carriage,  would  have  been  extremely  tedious  and  costly, 
the  conservation  was  limited  to  the  forests  in  the  south  and  on  the 
sea-board  of  India.  Malabar  and  Canara  were  the  districts  which  then 
chiefly  claimed  attention.  But  within  the  last  twenty  years  new  and 
pressing  wants  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  railways,  the  canals, 
and  other  great  public  works.  Moreover,  the  people,  improved  in  their 
position,  have  taken  to  build  houses  of  wood,  where  formerly  they 
contented  themselves  with  huts  of  mud,  bamboo,  and  the  broad  leaves  I 
of  the  palm  tree.  Hence  the  demand  for  the  best  kinds  of  timber  has 
increased  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  care  and  culture  of  the  forests 
has  become  an  imperative  obligation.  Happily  the  acquisition  of  the 
Punjab  and  Pegu  has  placed  a  large  amount  of  forest  land  at  the 
command  of  the  State,  but  it  has  required  great  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  officers,  and  the  application  of  the  botanical  and 
other  sciences,  to  preserve  and  improve  the  flora  of  the  country.  The 
natives  in  some  parts  of  India  have  a  practice — and  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time  in  force — of  burning  the  trees  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for 
their  grain  seed.  This  not  only  removes  the  dry  leaves  and  grass  which 
would  otherwise  form  the  vegetable  mould,  enrich  the  soil,  and  keep  it 
moist  and  loose,  but  it  destroys  millions  of  seeds  and  seedlings,  injures 
and  often  kills  trees  of  all  ages,  and,  scorching  and  burning  the  bark, 
exposes  the  wood  to  the  air,  whence  the  insidious  attacks  of  dry  rot, 
hollowing  the  tree,  and  rendering  it  useless  for  timber.  To  check  this 
mischievous  and  improvident  mode  of  grain  culture,  much  tact  and 
caution  have  been  necessary,  lest  restrictions  should  be  stigmatized  as 
oppression.  The  largest  trees  in  India  do  not  reach  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  the  wonderful  monarch  of  the  forest  (the  Wellingtonias), 
found  in  California,  but  the  Teak,  invaluable  for  its  strength  and 
durability,  has  been  known  to  reach  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  the  Sal, 
if  it  does  not  attain  a  very  conspicuous  altitude,  is  so  strong,  hard,  and 
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heavy,  as  to  exceed  in  value  some  of  the  best  products  of  Europe. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  extremely  serviceable  forest  trees,  to 
■which  may  be  added  the  Sissoo  and  the  Deodar  pine,  do  not  grow  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  pace  with  the  annual  destruction,  not  simply 
from  the  fires  alluded  to,  but  from  the  ravages  of  cattle  and  wild 
animals,  vegetable  creepers,  insects,  hurricanes,  and  the  furtive  applica- 
tion of  the  woodman's  axe.  The  advantage  to  the  revenues  of  the  State 
from  the  conservancy,  now  at  great  expense  and  with  sound  judgment 
established,  must  eventually  be  very  considerable,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  slight  excess  of  receipt  over  expenditure. 
Fortunately,  other  sources  of  commercial  wealth  have  been  created 
in  the  forests  independently  of  the  timber  supply.  Exotic  trees  and 
plants,  which  owe  their  parentage  to  the  soil  of  Australia,  South 
America,  Arabia,  and  China,  have  been  introduced  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  and  already  yield  rich  fruits.  To  the  cinchona  of  Peru  we  owe 
the  bark  whence  quinine  is  extracted.  The  blessings  conferred  by  the 
possession  of  that  febrifuge,  in  a  country  whose  population  is  scourged 
by  fever,  is  beyond  all  price.  Tea  and  coffee,  but  scantily  grown  in  India 
forty  years  ago,  now  form  very  important  articles  of  commerce.  Indigo, 
caoutchouc,  and  the  poppy,  are  greatly  increased  sources  of  revenue, 
and  the  mulberry  and  soom  feed  the  worm  which  augments  our  supplies 
of  silk. 


An  immense  increase  of  the  commerce  of  India,  external  and  internal, 
has  been  the  natural  result  of  accelerated  communication  and  enlarged 
cultivation.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  all  the  causes  of  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  material  prosperity,  or  to  trace  its  advance  step  by  step 
since  the  empire  was  transferred  from  the  management  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  But  we  cannot 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  large  accessions  of  territory,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  Government  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  the  newly-acquired  provinces,  must  have  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  increase  of  commerce  and  manufacture ;  while  the  im- 
proved circumstances  of  the  people,  inducing  more  luxurious  habits  of 
life,  have  opened  the  door  widely  to  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods. 
I  find,  by  the  last-published  report  on  trade  and  navigation,  that  the 
total  value  of  the  trade  in  1871-2  amounted  to  107,319,500/.,  or  nearly 
one  million  and  three-quarters  more  than  that  of  the  highest  preceding 
year  since  the  close  of  the  American  war. 


The  gigantic  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  in  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  people,  have,  of  course, 
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had  their  bearing  on  the  revenues  and  expenditure  of  the  State,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  fiscal  officers  has  been  sorely  taxed  to  balance  the  in- 
come with  the  apparently  unavoidable  public  charges.  Their  anxiety  to 
create  a  surplus  has  not  always  been  attended  with  a  success  commen- 
surate with  their  wishes  and  exertions,  for  circumstances  have  un- 
expectedly arisen,  in  the  shape  of  flood,  drought,  disease,  and  military 
expeditions,  to  alter  the  figure  in  their  calculations  amazingly.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  highly  gratifying  proof  of  the  success  in  a  general  way  of 
their  untiring  efforts,  that  during  the  six  months  ending  on  30th  Septem- 
ber last,  the  revenues  and  receipts  amounted  to  22,294,326/.,  while  the 
expenditure  on  every  account  amounted  to  18,390,454/.,  showing  a  sur- 
plus of  3,903,872/.  The  results  of  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
previous  year  were  not  so  satisfactory  by  80,000/.  The  absolute  amount 
of  the  population  of  British  India  has  been  ascertained  to  exceed  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  but  of  that  number  only  186-|  pay  revenue  to 
the  Supreme  Government — the  remainder  are  tributary  to  native  princes, 
under  English  administration,  or  entirely  independent  nobles. 

The  main  sources  of  revenue  are  primarily,  of  course,  the  land,  and 
after  that,  salt,  opium,  stamps,  customs,  and  excise.  The  Post-office 
revenue  is  considerable,  though  fluctuating,  sometimes  exceeding,  and 
occasionally  falling  short  of,  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  carriage. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  mention  of  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  people's 
progress. 

"  A  nation*  writes  more  letters  only  when  the  necessities  for  inter- 
course increase  ;  and  a  steady  augmentation  in  the  Post-office  returns 
tells  the  same  tale  for  its  intellectual  advancement  that  a  rise  in  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  does  for  its  material  prosperity.  Now,  as  regards 
India  this  story  has,  during  the  past  ten  years,  been  a  constantly 
brightening  one.  An  inspection  of  the  returns,  from  1862  to  1871  in- 
clusive, shows  that  the  people  resort  to  the  post-office  more  freely,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  larger  total  sum  for  the  facilities  which  it  affords. 
Thus,  in  1862  the  number  of  letters  received  for  delivery  by  the  post- 
offices  throughout  British  India  amounted  to  42^  millions  ;  in  1867  it 
had  crept  up  to  54  millions,  and  during  the  succeeding  four  years  it 
rapidly  advanced  to  over  77  millions.  This  is  the  return  for  1871 
for  the  whole  empire.  If  we  turn  to  the  particular  provinces,  we  find 
Bengal,  as  regards  the  rate  of  progress,  at  the  head  of  the  list.  In 
1862  the  number  of  letters  posted  in  Lower  Bengal  was  8^  millions,  and 
in  1871  it  had  risen  to  17^  millions,  or  more  than  double.  The  Punjab 
stands  next,  and  shows  an  increase  from  under  5  millions  in  1862,   to 

*  Calcutta  Englishman. 
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over  9  millions  in  1871.  British  Burmah  -exhibits  an  equal  progress, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  North-West  Provinces  hold  an 
honourable  place  half-way  down,  and  show  a  rise  from  11  to  17  millions. 
Madras  exhibits  an  increase  from  7f  to  llf  millions,  and  Bombay  from 
nearly  10  to  15^. 

"  In  each  case  the  rise  has  been  much  more  rapid  during  the  last  four 
years  than  in  the  preceding  six.  During  the  second  period  the  Post- 
office  augmented  the  weight  which  could  be  sent  for  half  an  anna  ;  and 
this  measure  at  once  told  upon  the  public.  The  returns  in  every  part  of 
the  empire  showed  an  immediate  increase,  and  during  the  period  which 
has  since  elapsed,  the  increase  has  been  more  than  maintained  by  a  per- 
manent elasticity  which  even  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  change 
did  not  venture  to  predict." 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  in  the  face  of  these  startling  returns,  that  the 
education  given  to  the  people  has  really  penetrated  into  their  daily  acts, 
quickening  their  intelligence,  stimulating  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men,  and  opening  up  those  new  thoughts,  new  ambitions,  and  new 
conceptions  of  life  which  belong  to  a  higher  civilization  ?  I  humbly 
think  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 


There  is  still  one  subject,  in  connection  with  the  condition  and 
security  of  the  people,  on  which  a  few  words  may  be  said — the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

A  very  forward  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  substitution 
of  high  courts  of  justice,  presided  over  by  judges  well  versed  in  the 
principles  of  British  jurisprudence,  for  the  courts  which  administered  a 
compound  and  conflicting  system,  in 'which  the  acts  and  regulations  of 
the  Government,  and  other  local  considerations,  were  imperfectly  amal- 
gamated with  the  statute  and  common  law  of  Great  Britain.  Litigation 
has  not  been  checked  among  the  natives  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
code  and  new  forms  of  practice.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  essentially 
augmented,  fur  the  people  in  the  Upper  and  Central  Provinces,  having 
more  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  learning  of  British  practitioners 
than  they  possessed  in  the  pleaders  and  judges  of  their  own  nation,  have 
freely  resorted  to  the  new  courts,  in  the  assurance  that  their  cases  would 
receive  equitable  treatment,  and  that  bribery  and  corruption  were  next 
to  impossible.  The  expense  of  the  new  courts,  in  the  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings,  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  and  the  multiplication  of  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  &c,  has  been  considerable,  but  has  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  stamp  duties  on  legal  documents,  which  have 
added  materially  to  the  State  revenue. 

The  administration  of  criminal   justice  has  not  tended  much  to  the 
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suppression  of  crime,  but  the  detection  of  offenders  has  been  rendered 
infinitely  more  facile.  The  people  now  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the 
police  in  unravelling  the  webs  woven  by  conspiracy,  in  fathoming  the 
depths  of  offence,  and  apprehending  the  perpetrators  of  foul  and  vicious 
outrages  upon  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  public.  There  has  been  a 
great  diminution,  if  not  a  total  extinction,  of  female  infanticide  ;  and 
human  sacrifices,  which  once  had  the  sanction  of  native  society  and  the 
supposed  support  of  religion,  are  abolished. 


It  would  be  easy  to  expand  this  paper.  Much  remains  to  be  said 
upon  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  medical  science  in  India,  superseding 
the  empiricism  of  the  East  by  the  skill  of  the  Western  practitioners, 
and  largely  contributing,  with  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, to  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  returns  of  mortality.  Vaccination  has  done  wonders  in 
checking  the  ravages  of  a  fearful  disease.  The  extension  of  the  electric 
telegraph  system  is  particularly  noteworthy  ;  the  enlargement  of  the 
canals  in  the  north-west,  and  the  roads  everywhere,  assisting  traffic  and 
contributing  to  the  irrigation  which  partially  counterpoises  drought ;  the 
vast  multiplication  of  other  public  works,  the  penetration  of  coal-mines, 
the  encouragement  of  topographical  surveys,  and  the  promotion  of  river 
traffic — especially  on  the  Ganges — are  likewise  deserving  of  mention  and 
of  unqualified  praise ;  but  there  are  limits  to  human  patience  and  to  the 
faculty  of  listening  to  details  couleur  de  rose  (however  they  may  merit  the 
favourable  hue),  and  therefore  I  bring  the  paper  to  a  close.  I  think 
that  it  has  been  established  by  the  authoritative  facts  I  have  accumu- 
lated, that  during  the  past  fourteen  years  England  has  done  her  duty  to 
India  in  the  way  of  education,  railways,  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  To  this  I  might  add  that  she  has  been  throughout  tolerant  of 
religious  usages,  self-sacrificing  in  the  establishment  of  adequate  military 
protection,  and  faithful  to  her  obligation  to  respect  the  vested"  rights  of 
the  people  brought  under  her  government. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper, 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.  :— 

"  Dear  Mr.  Foster, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  India  Conference,  to  hear  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Stocqueler.  I  beg,  however,  to  submit  that  any  account  of  the  progress 
of  India  will  be  wanting  in  an  important  element  which  omits  to  set  forth 
the  sanitary  progress  made  as  a  guarantee  and  promise  of  future  advances 
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in  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  and  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  population. 

"  If  anyone  conversant  with  the  subject  will  read  the  report,  just 
issued,  on  the  measures  adopted  for  sanitary  improvements  in  India  from 
June,  1871,  to  June,  1872,  he  will  find  abundant  grounds  for  this  state- 
ment. 

"  I  would  remind  our  good  friends,  the  old  Indians,  that  the  death- 
rates  in  the  Army  were  in  their  time  60  and  more  per  1,000  in  places 
where  they  are  now  little  more  than  one-third  of  that.  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  labours  of  the  Indian  Army  Sanitary  Commission — that  is  to 
say,  to  labours  wisely  and  steadily  directed  by  officers  of  special  aptitudes 
and  qualifications  in  sanitary  science,  and  giving  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  These  labours,  if  they  are  duly  sup- 
ported by  the  Council  and  Government  of  India  in  this  country,  in  the 
application  of  the  best  sanitary  experience  of  the  West  through  the  local 
governments  of  our  Indian  civil  populations,  will  effect,  though  probably 
not  for  some  time,  as  large  results  as  have  been  obtained  in  the  Army,  but 
still  considerable  transformations  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
those  civil  populations  under  our  dominion  in  the  East. 

"  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  distinguish  particular  achievements  in 
that  branch  of  service,  but  we  have  one  distinguished  instance,  just 
reported,  which  I  would  beg  to  mention  as  of  the  greatest  promise  in 
sustaining  that  dominion  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed,  will  prove 
the  most  beneficent,  the  most  liberal,  and,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  the 
best  for  the  people  of  India — the  dominion  of  the  British  empire. 

"  Old  Indians,  with  little  knowledge  of  sanitary  science,  have  fore- 
bodings that  the  British  people  cannot  settle  in  India.  They  refer  to  the 
fact  that  European  children  die  out  there.  Now  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  point — viz.,  the  treatment  of  children  in  India  and 
the  tropics — and  I  have  generally  found  that  the  sanitary  treatment  of 
children,  which  is  deplorably  bad  here,  is  generally  worse  there.  Have 
we  not  places  in  England,  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  half 
of  those  born  are  in  their  graves  soon  after  their  fifth  year  ?  Have  I 
not  shown  recently  that  in  Berlin  half  those  born  are  in  their  graves 
before  their  third  year  ?  I  could  indeed  point  out  insanitary  urban  con- 
ditions in  the  West,  where  generations  die  out  rapidly,  where  no  lineage 
can  be  counted,  and  where  the  population  is  only  sustained  by  immigra- 
tion. In  contrast  to  such  excessive  infantile  mortality  here,  have  we  not 
examples  that  in  well-managed  orphan  asylums  the  so-called  children's 
diseases  have  been  in  great  measure  banished,  and  their  death-rates  re- 
duced below  one-third  of  the  rates  generally  prevalent  even  among 
middle-class  populations  ?     I  contend  that  the  like  sanitary  precautions 
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would  bo  efficacious  in  withstanding  the  greater  disadvantages  of  the 
general  climate  in  the  uncleared  and  ill-cultivated  districts  of  India. 

"  I  have  had  stated  to  me  numerous  instances  of  indigo  planters  and 
others,  whose  families  have  attained  even  to  a  third  generation,  apparently 
with  good  promise  of  succession  ;  but  in  the  recent  sanitary  report  fromJ 
India  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  is  a  conclusive  corroborative  ex- 
ample, arising  from  the  application  of  sanitary  science  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  an  orphan  asylum  in  Calcutta. 

"  Dr.  Fay  re  reports  as  follows  :  '  The  very  small  mortality,  as  well  as 
the  small  amount  of  sickness,  proves  that  the  European  child,  under 
proper  hygienic  conditions  and  careful  physical  training,  may  live  and 
thrive  in  the  plains  of  Bengal  almost  as  well  as  in  its  native  country.  It 
is  not  merely  in  the  absence  of  any  serious  disease  and  the  low  death-rate 
that  this  is  manifested,  but  in  the  vigorous,  healthy  appearance  of  the 
children  generally.  During  the  period  of  six  years  there  had  not  been  a 
single  case  of  cholera,  and  the  only  death  from  dysentery,  which  is  the 
disease  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  Calcutta,  was  that  of  a  girl,  aged  five, 
in  1863,  and  this  was  rather  a  case  of  dysenteric  diarrhoea  in  a  naturally 
delicate  child.  Two  cases  only  of  modified  small-pox  are  recorded,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  tendency  in  the  disease  to  spread.  The  children 
have  all  been  protected  by  vaccination.  A  few  cases  of  genuine  typhoid 
or  enteric  fever  had  occurred,  and  one  death  ;  the  other  forms  of  fever 
had  been  of  the  simple  continued  form,  or  mild  manifestations  of  the  in- 
fluence of  malaria.  Whooping  cough  had  been  altogether  absent.  There 
were  a  few  cases  of  simple  skin  disease  of  a  tractable  kind.  Of  acute  in- 
flammatory disease,  whether  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  there  has 
been  almost  none.  Diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  whether  from  malaria 
or  other  causes,  have  been  also  singularly  few,  if  not  altogether  absent. 
Pulmonary  and  bronchial  complaints  have  been  very  few  and  slight.' 

"  Much  as  has  been  done  here,  sanitary  science  may  yet  do  even 
more  than  this  for  the  protection  of  infant  life  in  India.  But  compare 
this  with  the  fact  of  a  recent  report  lamenting  sincerely  a  death-rate 
nearly  ten  times  greater  of  soldiers'  children,  as  inevitable  for  European 
children  there ! 

"  I  may  refer,  as  respects  adults,  to  the  accounts  which  I  append  of 
what  has  been  done  for  the  protection  of  adults  by  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Delhi  sore  among  soldiers,  as  a  proof  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  for  civil  populations,  and  what  in  truth  must  be  accom- 
plished, for  it  is  not  enough  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  barracks 
alone  hi  order  to  protect  soldiers  completely  ;  the  protection  must  be 
extended  to  the  camps  and  cantonments,  and  also  to  the  sites  and  houses 
occupied  by  adjacent  civil  populations. 
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"  Hence  the  seats  of  the  British  Army  may  be  made  the  seats  of 
security  for  the  population  against  worse  foes  than  predatory  human 
enemies.  The  question  arises,  after  such  examples  of  sanitary  successes, 
whether  the  like  distinctions  that  are  given  for  achievements  in  destroy- 
ing life  shall  not  be  required  to  be  conferred  for  achievements  hi  the  art 
of  preserving  life.  Compare  an  achievement  in  military  service,  in  the 
repulse  of  an  incursion  of  marauders,  with  an  achievement  such  as  that 
above  recited,  in  the  presentation  of  the  lives  of  children  and  of  a  race, 
or  of  one  such  as  that  described  in  the  letter  given  in  the  report  from 
Lord  Mark  Kerr,  of  the  rescue  of  an  adult — civil  as  well  as  military — 
population  for  ever  from  a  perpetual  painful  plague  of  boils  ! — I  am,  &c, 

"  Edwin  Chadwick." 


The  following  is  the  letter  above  referred  to,  from  Lord  Mark  Kerr, 
on  the  Delhi  sore  : — "  Before  my  arrival  in  India  I  had  heard  of  the 
existence  of  certain  boils  and  sores  in  many  Eastern  cities,  which, 
having  once  been  places  with  enormous  populations  and  all  the  require- 
ments of  wealth  and  luxury — well-drained,  well-watered,  and  adorned 
with  numerous  trees  and  gardens — had  hi  the  process  of  centuries 
become,  for  the  most  part,  desert  wastes — their  canals  and  watercourses 
choked  up,  and  their  only  vegetation  unwholesome  weeds.  I  knew  such 
to  be  the  case  at  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  other  places.  When  I  arrived  at 
Delhi  I  found  the  inhabitants — and  those  with  whom  I,  as  a  brigadier- 
general,  was  most  concerned,  the  garrison — both  European  and  native, 
to  a  great  extent  suffering  from  boils,  sores,  and  unsightly,  fungus- 
looking  growths  on  their  hands  and  limbs  ;  and  I  found  Delhi,  within 
the  walls,  a  surface  of  barrenness,  covered  here  and  there,  for  the  space 
of  two  miles  in  length  and  500  yards  hi  breadth,  by  foul  weeds  or  heaps 
of  demolished  buildings,  with  wells  and  water-ducts  choked  up.  I 
informed  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  state  of  tilings, 
and  of  my  intention  to  plant  trees  and  grass,  so  as  to  remove  the  cause  of 
evil.  I  had  previously  obtained  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  sanction  and 
funds  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  One  circumstance  confirmed  me  as  to  my 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  evil,  and  induced  me  to  make  a  trial,  which  still 
further  strengthened  this  opinion.  The  men  of  the  cavalry  regiment 
stationed  near  the  Cabool-gate,  amongst  trees  and  grass,  were  entirely 
free  from  any  sore  ;  and  I  sent  out  those  of  the  rest  of  the  garrison  of 
the  82nd  Regiment  and  the  12th  Native  Infantry  (unfit  for  duty  from 
the  sore)  under  canvas  amongst  the  trees  and  verdure  of  the  old  canton- 
ments, with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  the  worst  sores  becoming, 
after  the  first  week,  greatly  ameliorated,  and  the  slightest  cases  return- 
ing to  duty  day  by  day  at  the  same  time.     I   continued  planting  as  the 
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ground  became  cleared,  and  I  restored  an  aqueduct,  winch  still  takes 
water  to  gardens  in  Durriangnnge  from  the  further  side  of  the  Chandnee 
choke,  I  left  India  in  January,  1864.  I  informed  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  of  what  I  had  done, 
and  of  my  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Since  then  I  have  from  time  to 
time  heard  such  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  and 
gardens  in  Delhi,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  cases  of  sore,  that 
I  resolved,  on  hearing  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  to  hold  a  camp 
of  exercise  at  Delhi,  to  come  out  and  see  for  myself.  I  am  most  truly 
rejoiced  to  find  the  disorder  has,  at  the  end  of  these  eight  years,  almost 
disappeared  from  Delhi.  I  am  aware  that  other  reasons  are  now  urged 
to  account  for  the  cure  of  the  sore,  but  not  even  the  plea  of  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  the  contagion  can  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  fresh 
cases  amongst  either  the  native  or  European  population.  Without  wish- 
ing to  claim  credit  for  myself  in  the  matter,  I  am  very  anxious  that  the 
experience  of  this  city  of  Delhi  should  be  made  known  for  the  benefit  of 
otber  regions  in  India,  where  the  like  pure  irrigation  and  draining,  with 
judicious  planting  and  gardening,  would,  I  firmly  believe,  remove  not  only 
sores  and  such  like  evils,  but  prevent  the  approach  of  more  serious  and 
even  fatal  scourges.  "  Mark  Kerr,  Major-General. 

"  Delhi,  Head-quarters  Camp,  January  18,  1872." 


General  Vauohan,  C.B.,  asked  where  the  statistics  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Cbadwick  were  gathered  from,  for  he  had  listened  to  his  remarks 
with  some  astonishment,  as  they  were  certainly  opposed  to  his  experience 
in  India,  which  was  that,  however  careful  one  might  be  with  children,  andi 
whatever  scientific  appliances  were  brought  into  use,  it  was  impossible  to; 
render  the  climate  absolutely  innoxious  to  infant  life. 

The  Chairman  said,  as  far  as  his  experience  and  information  went, 
Mr.  Chadwick's  statistics  were  hardly  bome  out  by  the  facts.  He 
thought  the  instances  named  must  be  exceptional.  The  evils  which  we 
had  to  contend  with  in  India  were  the  climate,  the  heat,  and  other 
deleterious  influences,  which  could  not  be  provided  against  by  any  amount 
of  precaution.  The  great  objects  which  had  been  kept  in  view  in  the 
sanitary  measures  that  had  been  extensively  introduced  of  late,  had  been, 
first,  to  promote  drainage ;  and,  secondly,  to  provide  sanitaria ;  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  mortality  amongst  the  European  forces,  adult  as 
well  as  children,  had  been  much  diminished.  One  cause  of  this  improve- 
ment was  that  the  troops  were  removed  at  times  to  the  hills,  and  this 
had  produced  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  hygiene  of  the  Army. 
Where,  however,  the  troops  had  been  obliged  to  remain  in  an  unhealthy 
climate,  as  at  Peshawur,  the  mortality  was  as  great  as  it  ever  had  been. 
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The  Secretary  said  the  quotation  given  by  Mr.  Chadwick  was  from 
Dr.  Fayre,  who  represented  the  mortality  in  orphan  asylums  as  almost 
as  small  as  in  England. 

General  Vaughan  said  he  must  dissent  from  the  conclusions 
arrived  at. 

Mr.  A.  Cassels  was  of  opinion  that,  whatever  care  was  taken,  it 
was  impossible  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  the  climate  of  India.  The 
data  given  might  be  taken  from  an  orphan  asylum  amongst  the  hills,  and 
he  certainly  thought  it  an  impossibility  to  make  infant  life  as  secure  in 
the  plains  of  Bengal  as  in  the  climate  of  England.  Mr.  Stocqueler 
stated  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  at  upwards  of  107  millions 
sterling  ;  but  he  remembered  only  fourteen  years  ago  they  amounted  to 
sometliing  less  than  60  millions.  At  that  time  the  revenue  of  India  was 
6omewhere  about  33  millions,  whereas  it  was  now  52  millions,  and  the 
population,  which  was  now  240  millions,  was  then  generally  supposed  to 
be  about  180  millions.  Going  back  rather  further  than  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  paper — viz.,  about  thirty  years  ago — the  change  was 
absolutely  startling.  At  that  time  India  was  a  scene  of  strife,  discord, 
and  oppression,  whereas  now  peace  and  tranquillity  reigned  throughout 
the  land. 

Mr.  Stocqueler  said  he  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  India  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  differ  in  a  general  way 
from  those  with  which  he  was  familiar  when  in  that  country.  One  thing 
had  struck  him  very  forcibly,  and  that  was  the  immense  importance  of 
good  drainage.  It  was  some  twelve  years  since  Colonel  Ochterlony,  who 
was  stationed  on  the  Neilgherry  hills,  recommended  that  English  regi- 
ments, on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  should  be  sent  up  there  to  make 
roads,  and  one  of  the  Highland  regiments  was  accordingly  sent  there. 
The  men  were  engaged  in  hard  work,  making  the  roads,  exposed  to  the 
full  heat  of  the  sun,  and  not  one  man  was  in  hospital  during  that  period. 
Only  the  other  day,  however,  in  the  Times  of  India,  he  read  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent  in  the  Neilgherry  hills,  who  stated  that  the  condition  of 
that  district  had  been  wonderfully  altered  since  soldiers  had  been  removed 
from  there,  owing  to  the  absence  of  good  drainage  ;  in  fact,  the  climate  was 
now  so  bad  that  no  man  could  live  in  it  for  a  week  without  being  sub- 
jected to  disease. 

Mr.  John  Cheetham  said  he  had  no  Indian  experience  personally, 
but  for  some  fifteen  years  he  had  been  brought  much  into  contact  with 
those  who  had,  and  with  whom  he  acted  in  the  investigation  of  our  govern- 
ment of  India.  He  thought  the  lecturer  had  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
the  cause  of  the  progress.    In  1857  the  constant  fluctuation  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  led  several  gentlemen  in  Lancashire 
to  consider  if  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  lessen  our  dependence  on  that 
country,  and  hence  the  establishment  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association, 
which  had  lately,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  persons  in  India, 
terminated  its  existence.  Now  there  was  one  principle  which,  more  than 
any  other,  he  believed,  had  led  to  the  results  the  lecturer  described  of  our 
Indian  government — viz.,  the  bringing  of  the  public  opinion  of  England 
to  bear  upon  it.  In  1857  he  remembered  the  interview  he  had  with  the 
Governors  of  India,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  East 
Indian  Directors,  when  he  found  old-fashioned  notions  governing  all  their 
actions.  He  was  then  told  that  the  reforms  which  were  submitted  for 
their  careful  investigation  would,  if  carried  out,  deprive  England  of  that 
great  country  ;  but  his  answer  was,  without  hesitation,  "  We  had  better 
lose  India  than  misgovern  it."  After  fifteen  years'  experience,  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  nearly  every  one  of  those  recommendations,  which 
were  then  stigmatised  as  impracticable,  had  been  carried  out.  After  a 
careful  investigation  of  every  country  in  the  world  which  produced  cotton, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  one  great  obstacle  to  its  increase  everywhere 
except  in  India,  that  obstacle  being  the  want  of  population.  India  was 
the  only  country  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  labour,  which,  if  it 
could  be  stimulated,  was  capable  of  producing  vastly  increased  and  im- 
proved results.  "What  was  wanted,  therefore,  was  to  introduce  English- 
men and  Western  civilization  into  India,  but  this  was  hi  direct  opposition 
to  the  policy  which  had  long  governed  Indian  affairs,  so  much  so  that  no 
Englishman  not  connectedjvith  the  CiviL  Service  was  welcomed  in  the 
country.  In  fact,  in  1857  it  was  the  law,  and  he  believed  it  was  still  the 
same,  that  the  Government  of  Bombay  could  deport,  on  twenty-four 
hours'  notice,  any  Englishman  not  in  their  own  service. 

General  Vaughan  said  that  law  had  long  since  been  abrogated. 

Mr.  Cheetham  :  It  thus  happened  that  the  very  men,  and  the  only 
men,  who  could  do  the  work  required  were  tabooed  and  kept  out  of  the 
country  for  fear  of  ruining  it.  Another  objection  which  met  their  ears 
was  this  :  "  Oh,  the  ryots  in  India  have  been  growing  cotton  for  more 
than  2,000  years — what  can  you  teach  them  ?"  But  what  cotton  did 
they  grow  ?  It  scarcely  deserved  the  name,  showing  the  want  of  im- 
proved systems  of  cultivation  and  better  seed.  Another  difficulty  was 
the  want  of  tenant-right.  The  natives  of  Bombay,  who  were  large  culti- 
vators, had  no  settled  tenure  of  their  holdings  at  all,  but  every  year  an 
officer  came  and  settled  what  rent  they  were  to  pay.  No  country  on 
earth  could  grow  anything  under  such  circumstances.  The  Cotton 
Supply  Association,  therefore,  had  to  become  politicians,  and  to  insist  on 
some  kind  of  tenant-right  being  given,  and  now    a   most  satisfactory 
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system  of  thirty  years'  leases  had  been  introduced.  Madras,  however, 
was  still  going  on  in  the  old  way,  and  the  result  was  that,  with  regard 
to  industrial  occupation,  it  remained  the  lowest  presidency  in  India.  It 
would  even  have  been  better  to  adopt  the  Bengal  settled  tenure,  than  to 
have  no  tenant-right  at  all ;  for  although  it  was  said  there  that,  though 
the  land  had  increased  in  value  from  four  millions  to  nine,  this  balance 
had  become  merely  the  benefit  and  the  property  of  the  zemindars,  still 
the  land  was  improved,  and  it  was  better  than  leaving  things  in  the 
wretched  state  in  which  they  were  before.  In  consequence  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States  for  four  years,  England  sent  105  millions 
sterling  to  India,  in  payment  for  cotton.  This  gave  an  immense  stimulus 
to  cultivation,  and  the  system  of  entire  dependence  on  native  bankers 
was  broken  off,  the  condition  of  the  ryots  was  greatly  improved  ;  and 
this  of  course  was  the  first  step  towards  a  peaceable  and  prosperous 
condition  of  affairs.  These  improvements  had  been  greatly  owing  to  the 
increased  attention  which  English  people  had  paid  to  Indian  affairs,  and 
he  only  wished  they  would  do  so  still  more,  because  in  a  country  of  that 
kind  there  were  always  officers  and  residents  who  wanted  to  go  on  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  and  thought  nobody  knew  anything  who  had  not 
been  there.  He  remembered  that  when  he  first  approached  the  question  he 
talked  to  old  residents  with  the  greatest  possible  reverence,  but  when  he 
came  to  know  them  a  little  better,  he  found  that  one  perhaps  had  lived  all 
his  days  in  Calcutta,  another,  at  Bombay,  had  never  been  fifty  miles  away 
from  either  place,  and  did  not  really  know  so  much  as  he  did  himself 
by  careful  reading.  The  progress  of  education  had  been  mentioned, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the  same  had  been  said  of  the 
railway  system.  But  no  mention  was  made  of  the  bungling  way  in  which 
the  lines  were  laid  out.  This  arose  from  the  inspecting  genius  being  a 
military  one  ;  one  part  of  the  Army  being  stationed  at  one  spot  and  one 
at  another,  a  railway  was  made  to  connect  them,  without  any  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  civil  population  ;  and  thus  in  Madras  there  were 
large  populous  towns  lying  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  railway  ;  supple- 
mental lines  were,  therefore,  required  to  give  these  centres  of  population 
the  advantages  of  railway  accommodation.  Irrigation,  again,  was  a 
matter  to  which  Government  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  ;  and,  in 
fact,  seeing  that  it  had  spent  100  millions  on  the  railways,  he  thought  it 
was  time  they  should  turn  their  attention  a  little  more  to  the  systems  of 
water  carriage  and  irrigation.  Large  portions  of  India  were  very  much 
like  Egypt,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  cultivate  without 
irrigation.  The  improvement  in  the  cotton  production  would  have  taken 
place  long  ago  if  this  matter  had  been  taken  up.  But  how  had  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  been  met  in  his  endeavours,  after  devoting  nearly  the 
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whole  of  his  life  to  the  subject?  He  had  shown,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  the  immense  benefit  following  from  irrigation,  and  when  it  was 
carried  out  the  results  could  not  be  questioned  ;  but  still  his  efforts  were 
stopped  because  the  money  had  all  gone  on  the  railways,  and  it  was  said 
no  more  could  be  spared  for  this  class  of  public  works.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  stop  further  outlay  on  railways,  for  the  present,  and 
devote  more  to  the  water  system.  He  was  happy  to  say  that,  though 
the  Cotton  Supply  Association  had  come  to  an  end,  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had,  to  some  extent,  taken  up  its  ground  with 
regard  to  India,  and  he  hoped  still  more  would  be  done.  The  lecturer, 
in  alluding  to  schools,  had  not  referred  to  those  under  missionary  control, 
which,  he  believed,  were  very  extensive,  and  were  devoted  rather  more 
to  moral  and  religious  subjects  than  the  Government  ones.  In  con- 
clusion, he  hoped  that  the  more  enlightened  principles  on  which  India 
was  now  being  governed  would  continue  to  produce  a  rapid  and  pro- 
gressive extension  of  the  benefits  which  had  been  described. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  could  not  quite  concur  either  with  Mr.  Cheetham 
or  with  Mr.  Stocqueler  with  regard  to  the  want  of  interest  shown  by 
this  country  in  India.  Mr.  Cheetham  had  given  one  of  the  best  proofs 
of  interest  felt  by  this  country  in  the  rapid  development  which  had  taken 
place  in  India.  He  rather  thought  all  who  had  been  connected  with 
India  demanded  for  that  country  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  it 
was  possible  for  any  one  in  England  to  give  ;  for  there  were  so  many 
claims  on  the  people's  attention  at  home  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
to  answer  to  the  call  sometimes  put  forward,  and  give  undivided  atten- 
tion to  India.  The  friends  of  India  must,  therefore,  be  contented  with 
going  on  creating  an  enlightened  public  opinion  with  regard  to  it,  and 
still  more  in  creating  in  India  itself  an  opinion  in  response  and  in  accord 
with  the  public  opinion  at  home,  so  that  all  may  work  together  for  the 
object  which  all  had  in  view — the  advancement  and  welfare  of  that 
immense  population.  Considering  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
all  such  exertions  from  the  prejudice  of  the  populations,  and  those  affect- 
ing the  governing  classes,  every  one  ought  to  feel  gratified  with  the  result 
which  had  been  laid  before  them.  All  those  familiar  with  such  countries 
knew  that  the  people  were  prejudiced  against  schools  and  schooling ;  and 
it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  long  in  such  countries  without,  to  a 
great  degree,  participating  in  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  society 
by  which  he  was  encompassed.  Making  allowance  for  these  things,  he 
thought  hopeful  views  ought  to  prevail,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
looked  almost  with  dismay  at  the  figures  which  had  been  put  forward, 
showing  that  only  one  in  240  of  the  population  was  receiving  education. 
That  certainly  was  a  proportion  enough  to  appal  any  friend  of  education, 
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and  must  be  vastly  altered  before  it  was  possible  to  relax  educational 
efforts.  Again,  when  it  was  said  tbat  the  State  had  expended  about  90 
millions  on  railways,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Cheetham  that  their 
hand  ought  now  to  be  stayed,  he  could  not  help  calculating  the  propor- 
tion which  this  amount  bore  on  population,  and  he  found  it  represented 
on  an  average  an  investment  of  about  8s.  a-head ;  in  fact  it  was  lesa 
than  the  return  for  one  year's  export  of  cotton.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
stopping  railways  in  order  to  promote  irrigation,  he  thought  there  was 
the  greatest  reason  for  pushing  on  both,  for  railways  would  enable  irriga- 
tion to  be  better  carried  out,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  irrigation  would 
help  to  feed  the  traffic  of  the  railways.  He  regretted  that  on  6uch  an 
occasion  he  could  not  abstain  from  repeating  what  he  had  said  before,  and 
calling  attention,  particularly  from  Indians,  to  the  example  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  circumstances  were  not  the  same  in  many  respects,  they 
were  the  same  as  to  the  necessity  for  means  of  locomotion  ;  and  to  limit 
the  expenditure  on  this  account  to  the  small  amount  of  8s.,  or  four  rupees, 
a-head,  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  if  the  result  of 
English  government  depended  simply  upon  what  some  seemed  to  thmk — 
a  large  expenditure  on  railways — discouragement  rather  than  exultation 
ought  to  be  the  predominant  feeling.  But  there  were  various  other  acts 
which  showed  that  immense  benefit  had  been  conferred  upon  the  popula- 
tion. One  of  the  most  apparent  and  important  was  the  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  labour,  which  was  now  four  and  fivefold  in  many  parts 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  He  would  not  refer  to  the  large  sums 
which  had  been  paid  to  India  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  and  other  pro- 
ducts, but  when  the  whole  population  was  influenced  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  nominal  price  of  labour  was  raised  in  the  way  he  had  stated,  a 
vast  benefit  was  conferred  upon  them.  Thore  were  some  who  would 
say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  price  of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption had  also  been  raised,  the  population  had  not  obtained  an  equi- 
valeut ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  surplus  by  which  the  population  might 
be  raised  from  the  condition  of  serfdom,  receiving  bare  food  in  return  for 
their  labour,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  such  a  system  of 
prices,  in  relation  to  those  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
would  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  productions  of  other  countries, 
receiving  from  them,  on  a  fair  basis,  a  reasonable  equivalent.  That  was 
an  economical  point  of  great  importance,  which  showed  how  deeply 
industrial  progress  had  penetrated  amongst  the  masses,  and  was  a  good 
indication  of  what  must  occur  in  those  systems  of  improvement  which 
had  been  already  commenced,  and  were  now  being  developed  with  such 
advantage.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Chairman  refer  to  the  hill 
occupation  of  the  troops,  because  he  looked  at  this,  from  another  point  of 
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view,  as  an  element  in  the  advance  of  India.  In  many  parts  the  hills, 
which  were  formerly  considered  harren  and  worthless,  now  produced  those 
products  to  which  Mr.  Stocqueler  referred — tea  and  cinchona — so  that 
desert  and  barren  regions  now  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  had 
become  productive  to  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  beneficial  to  the 
whole  country.  There  was  no  doubt  that  in  every  instance  where  good' 
principles  of  government  were  applied,  there  would  not  only  be  a  direct 
result,  but  collateral  advantages  far  greater  than  could  be  at  first  esti- 
mated would  follow. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  so  common  to  hear  ill-informed  and  igno- 
rant criticisms  on  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  India,  that  it  was  quite 
refreshing  to  hear  a  well-informed  and  thoroughly-impartial  review  of 
the  Indian  Administration  for  a  long  series  of  years.  He  did  not  con- 
tend, and  he  did  not  know  that  any  officer  contended,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  perfect,  or  that  its  measures  had  always  been  suc- 
cessful. Every  Government  had  its  shortcomings,  and  there  was  no  suit 
of  armour  in  which  a  weak  place  could  not  be  found  ;  but  he  did  contend 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  been  honest,  that  it  had  really 
aimed  not  only  at  developing  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  but 
also  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation. They  had  striven  to  make  the  people  happy  and  contented,  and 
he  believed  they  had  been  more  successful  than  any  of  then-  predecessors. 
Mr.  Cheetham  had  drawn  attention  to  some  very  important  matters, 
matters  of  great  interest,  but  he  had  hardly  given  as  much  credit  as  he 
might  have  done  to  the  Government.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
irrigation,  the  Government  had  had  it  as  much  at  heart  as  railways,  and 
for  the  last  thirty  years  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  irrigation 
works.  For  instance,  the  famous  Ganges  Canal ;  then  there  were  the 
Madras  Irrigation  Works,  conducted  by  private  enterprise ;  and  the 
Orissa,  which  Government  had  taken  in  hand  because  they  were  nagging 
under  private  enterprise.  There  were  also  three  or  four  large  systems 
which  were  now  either  in  actual  progress  or  in  contemplation,  on  the  Upper 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  as  well  as  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Scinde.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  mattter  which  the  Government  had  very  much  at  heart,  not 
merely  with  a  view  to  remunerative  return,  but  with  the  object  of  in- 
creasing the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  providing  against 
those  periodical  famines  which  were  the  sad  curse  of  India.  If  the 
Orissa  system  of  irrigation  had  been  completed  some  few  years  ago, 
there  would  not  have  been  that  horrible  mortality  which  so  astonished 
Europeans.  The  same  curse  had  often  previously  been  threatened  in 
the  Doab  district,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  With  regard  to 
the  cotton  question,  it  was  almost  interminable.     He  thought  the  Go- 
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vernment  had  done  all  they  could  to  aid  it;  they  supplied  the  best  seed, 
and  skilled  instructors,  who  travelled  throughout  the  country ;  they  had 
appointed  cotton  commissioners,  and,  above  all,  they  had  furnished  roads, 
which  were  the  great  and  crying  want  of  the  country.  He  must  also 
remind  Mr.  Cheetham,  who,  as  a  free  trader,  would,  no  doubt,  agree  with 
him,  that  the  Government  could  not  compel  the  Indians  to  grow  cotton. 
If  this  crop  did  not  pay  them  the  best,  they  would  not  grow  it.  How- 
ever, he  believed  it  had  been  Mr.  Stocqueler's  object  not  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  such  matters  as  the  land  settlement,  or  system  of  taxa- 
tion, or  military  expenditure,  or  the  practical  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  governed — all  of  which  were  of  great  importance — 
but  rather  to  speak  of  the  actual  results  which  had  been  attained.  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  these  subjects  treated  with 
the  same  freedom  of  discussion,  and,  no  doubt,  great  benefit  might  be 
derived  from  the  same  publicity  being  given  to  all  the  operations  of  Go- 
vernment as  to  their  results.  He  trusted,  therefore,  both  with  reference 
to  these  subjects  and  also  to  the  sanitary  question,  which  had  not  been 
sufficiently  ventilated,  that  Mr.  Stocqueler  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  a  supplemental  address,  and  with  that  view  he  had  been  authorised 
to  announce  that  the  discussion  would  be  resumed  on  that  day  fortnight. 
He  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stocqueler. 

Mr.  Stocqueler  said  he  should  be  very  happy  to  attend  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting,  when  he  would  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  which 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING. 


On  Friday,  February  14th,  Major-General  Nutiiall  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stocqueler  opened  the  discussion  with  a  second  paper, 
supplementing  the  previous  one.     He  said  : 

In  the  paper  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  in  this  hall,  I 
necessarily  left  untouched  several  subjects  of  great  interest  in  connection 
with  the  advance  that  had  been  made  in  solving  the  problem  of  good 
government  in  India,  because  it  was  desirable  that  my  hearers  and 
readers  should  not  be  worried  with  figures  and  details.  I  am  flattered 
and  pleased  in  being  invited  to  resume  the  subject,  for  I  may  now  hope 
to  render  it  as  complete  as  the  information  accessible  to  me  will  permit. 

In  the  letter  from  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  which  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Foster,  read  to  the  meeting,  it  was  justly  remarked  that  any  account  of 
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the  progress  of  India  would  fall  short  in  a  foremost  element  which  should 
omit  to  set  forth  the  sanitary  progress  made  as  a  guarantee  and  promise 
of  future  advances  in  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition and  the  productive  power  of  the  population.  I  was  quite  sensible 
of  the  omission  in  my  paper  of  any  mention  of  the  sanitation  of  the  past 
fourteen  years,  but  it  was  unavoidable,  for  I  did  not  obtain  access  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  measures  adopted  to  remove  or  check  disease  until 
two  days  after  the  meeting.  If  I  had  merely  given  the  facts  as  far  as 
they  had  fallen  into  my  possession,  I  should  have  failed  to  render  justice 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Government  and  its  officers  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  past  year. 

Another  point,  to  which  little  or  no  reference  was  made  in  the  former 
paper,  concerned  the  water  communications  and  irrigation  of  the  land, 
affecting  as  they  do  the  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  therefore,  the 
revenues  of  the  country.  Here,  also,  I  was  at  fault,  or  lacked  a 
sufficiency  of  information.  I  trust  now,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  the 
past  deficiencies. 

For  some  weeks  past  there  has  been  considerable  ferment  in  political 
circles  respecting  the  ulterior  purposes  of  Russia  in  her  advance  upon  the 
Khanate  of  Khiva.  The  impression  is  strong  that  this  is  only  one  step 
further  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  a  long-cherished  object — that  of  the 
invasion  of  British  India.  It  is  merely  a  revival  of  the  old  bugbear  which 
periodically  awakens  apprehension  in  the  East,  and  in  which  I  for  one 
cannot  share. 

But  there  is  really  a  danger  in  Russian  advances  into  Central  Asia, 
which  it  is  not  prudent  to  ignore.  The  natives  of  India — ignorant  generally 
of  geography,  unaware  of  our  military  faculty  of  resistance,  acquainted, 
through  their  histories,  traditions,  and  ballads,  with  the  success- 
ful inroads  and  usurpations  of  Mahmood  the  Ghuznevide,  Zinghis  Khan, 
Timour  Leng,  and  Baber- — will  believe  in  the  probability  and  success  of  a 
Russian  invasion,  so  long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  apprehend  it,  and 
withhold  from  them  the  means  of  gaining  the  knowledge  which  would 
disabuse  them  of  this  idea — an  idea  which  will  always  furnish  a  weapon  to 
the  disloyal  against  the  British  raj,  whenever  opportunity  occurs  for  its 
display. 

Hence  it  becomes  a  duty  we  owe,  alike  to  ourselves  and  to  the  people 
of  India,  that  the  quality  of  the  civilization  we  offer  shall  be  of  the  most 
solid  and  exalted  character  compatible  with  our  means,  consistent  with 
our  reputation  for  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  apparently  the  best  cal- 
culated to  confer  happiness  upon  the  ruled.  Opinions  are,  of  course, 
antagonistic  relative  to  the  most  effectual  method  of  enlightening  the 
natives  of  India.     u  Educate  them — cover  the  country  with  a  network  of 


schools,"  says  one  class  of  earnest  advocates  of  improvement,  "  and  begin 
with  the  higke;  classes;"  "Educate  the  people  by  all  means,"  cry 
mother  bw  and  philanthropists,  "  but  begin  with  the  lower 

olasses  and  woni  upwards  ;"  "  Teach  them  English  in  the  first  instance," 
exclaim  some  enthusiasts  ;  "  Leave  English  to  the  last,  and  begin  with  the 
I  vernacular,"  urge  their  zealous  opponents  ;  "  Let  the  morals  of  the  people 
lbe  your  primary  object  of  consideration,"  say  many  ardent  friends  of  the 
advancement  of  the  masses ;  "  Give  them  the  sciences  first,  and  their 
capacity  to  receive  moral  truths  will  follow  as  certainly  as  the  day  follows 
the  night,"  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  many  more.  This  last  proposi- 
tion is  admirably  put  by  Mr.  Arthur  Howell,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
in  an  address  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  at  Calcutta,  in  March, 
1870:  "It  should  be  remembered,"  says  Mi-.  Howell,  "  that  although 
the  Government  system  does  not  directly  impart  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  yet  the  whole  course  is  negatively  Christian,  in  that  it  ex- 
cludes everything  to  which  Christianity  is  opposed.  I  would  go  further, 
and  maintain  that  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  should  form 
an  important  part  of  the  curricula  of  our  schools,  will  make  the  first 
breach  whereby  the  armies  of  truth  will  march  into  the  strongholds  of 
superstition,  and  so  give  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  aid  to  the 
missionary  that  the  Government  can  give  without  the  slightest  deviation 
from  its  strict  policy  of  neutrality." 

I  do  not  see  why  all  the  systems  proposed  should  not  be  tried  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  In  fact,  the  Government  appear  to  me  to  act  upon 
the  principle  already,  for  do  they  not  establish  and  encourage  schools  for 
the  high  and  the  lowly  ?  Are  not  English  and  the  vernacular  simultane- 
ously taught  ?  And  does  not  a  study  of  the  natural  sciences  inevitably 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  geographical  theories  on  which  the  faith  of 
the  Hindu  is  built,  and  so  open  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  reli- 
gion in  which  the  culture  of  the  heart  takes  precedence  of  the  inculcation 
of  ceremonial  virtues,  and  the  observance  of  forms  of  penance  ?  But 
enthusiastic  Christian  friends  of  the  people,  who  deem  the  eternal  beati- 
tude of  their  proteges  of  more  consequence  than  their  mundane  prosperity, 
insist  upon  the  priority  of  moral  teaching.  They  speak  with  the  courage 
of  conviction.     A  noble  audacity  overrides  their  discretion. 

"Hitherto,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  "the  religion  of 
all  the  countries  which  have  attained  the  highest  civilization  has  been 
some  form  or  another  of  Christianity,  and  clearly  this  circumstance  is  not 
merely  matter  of  accident.  The  principles  of  living  and  the  motives  to 
intellectual  activity  which  are  characteristic  of  Christianity  must  neces- 
sarily have  place  in  an  advanced  progressive  civilization." 

Acting  upon  this  dogma,  we  should  approach  the  threshold  of  prose- 
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lytism,  and  alarm  the  consciences  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents.  Be- 
sides, we  raise  a  disputable  question  among  ourselves  as  to  the  best  form 
of  instruction  and  conversion.  "  Your  orthodoxy  is  not  my  orthodoxy  ; 
your  morality  is  not  my  morality,"  argue  the  champions  of  that  kind  of 
preferential  teaching. 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  pet  theories  of  my  own  on  any  of  these 
points  of  difference — though  I  may  have  my  preference — but  there  is  one 
measure  in  connection  with  the  civilization  of  the  people  on  which  I  do 
not  think  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid — I  mean  the  education  of  the 
women  of  India.  I  hold  that  to  be  the  grand  preliminary  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  men — the  great  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  of  their 
moral  elevation  must  rest. 

It  has  been  said — indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  every  day,  and  English- 
men have  happily  the  means  at  hand  of  endorsing  the  assertion — that  in 
moral  influence  woman  is  unquestionably  superior  to  man.  "  Woman's 
character  produces  a  wider  and  more  powerful  impression  on  man  than 
man's  character  on  woman.  She  makes  him  better  or  worse,  according 
as  she  is  good  or  bad,  for  what  she  is  he  more  or  less  becomes.  Where 
women  are  educated  and  trained  to  virtuous  habits,  men  rise  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  ;  where  women  are  cribbed  and  confined,  shut  out  from  the 
gateways  of  knowledge,  and  treated  mainly  as  the  ministers  to  man's 
lusts,  man  deteriorates  and  decays."  Now,  though  the  women  of  India 
have  very  much  descended  from  the  position  they  occupied  in  social  life 
before  the  Mahomedan  had  planted  his  foot  at  Lahore  or  Delhi,  and  the 
terrible  Mahratta  horsemen  had  spread  desolation  in  provinces,  and  up- 
rooted domestic  relations  in  a  thousand  quarters,  we  may  hope  that  the 
elements  of  goodness,  and  even  of  greatness,  still  abide  in  their  gentle 
bosoms.  If  the  Hindu  men  will  not  accept  the  moral  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity, let  them  take  to  the  study  of  their  own  teachers  in  respect  to  the 
sex.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  features  of  the  institutes  of  Menu, 
that  the  peculiar  care  of  women  is  invariably  inculcated.  He  insists  upon 
tenderness  and  affection,  and  denounces  violence  in  emphatic  language. 
Other  sages  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  "  Strike  not,  even  with  a 
blossom,  a  wife  guilty  of  a  hundred  faults."  And  these  and  similar 
manly  injunctions  had  their  fruits  in  giving  women  their  proper  position 
and  influence.  Several  of  them,  placed  by  the  accidents  of  birth  in  the 
possession  of  power,  manifested  great  wisdom  and  administrative  ability. 
We  read  that  in  the  thirteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
women  reigned  ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  the  axiom  that  "  when  women 
reign  men  govern,"  those  females  jealously  kept  the  reins  in  their  own 
hands.  The  reign  of  Ahalya  Bai,  a  Mahratta  woman,  of  superior  mind, 
occupies  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  Indian  history.     For  thirty  years 
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.she  governed  many  millions  ;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  than  whom  no  one 
had  more  closely  studied  (he  history  of  the  people  of  Central  India,  said 
of  her,  "  She  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exemplary 
rulers  that  ever  existed,  and  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  practical 
benefit  a  mind  may  receive  from  performing  worldly  duties  under  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  to  its  Creator."  Other  examples  might  be  cited 
of  able  female  rulers.  The  Begum  Sumroo,  who  died  some  five-and- 
thirty-years  ago,  had  many  fine  qualities ;  and  the  present  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  with  whom  Lord  Northbrook  has  lately  had  an  interview,  is  a 
very  superior  person. 

But  in  spite  of  institutes  and  dogmas,  injunctions,  entreaties,  and 
threats  ;  in  spite  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  British  Government 
— notably  in  the  abolition  of  suttee  and  the  suppression  of  the  cruel 
practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  touched  the  tenderest  chord  in 
woman's  nature — the  women  of  the  East  have  unquestionably  fallen  from 
their  ancient  estate,  and  receive  hard  measure  at  the  hands  of  their  lords 
and  masters.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  in  1871  there  were  no  fewer 
than  244  cases  of  wife  murder  in  India — not  amongst  the  lower  classes 
and  violent  Mahomedans  only — but  amongst  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot 
castes,  who  are  told  in  the  Mahaharkjat  that  "  of  all  sins  killing  women 
is  most  heinous." 

Let  us  efface  this  monstrous  outrage  ;  let  us  raise  the  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  women  from  their  abject  and  degraded  condition,  and 
convert  them  into  mighty  instruments  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation  of  their  fellow-creatures.  How  this  is  best  to  be  accomplished 
will  be  a  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  not 
less  befitting  the  Ministers  of  our  Queen  than  other  noble  acts  of  states- 
manship. I  believe  that  if  English  and  American  ladies  of  the  Night- 
ingale and  Carpenter  stamp  were  encouraged  to  acquire  a  philological 
knowledge  of  Hindustanee,  Guzeratte,  Tamul,  or  Mahratta,  to  begin 
with — leaving  a  colloquial  acquaintance  with  one  or  other  of  the  lan- 
guages to  a  later  period,  and  amidst  the  opportunities  of  direct  inter- 
course with  the  people — they  would  soon  fit  themselves  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  native  female  schools.  And  if  the  Government  would  apply 
the  magnifying  glasses  of  an  enlightened  statecraft  to  the  claims  of  the 
educators,  make  them  a  liberal  allowance  in  promotion  of  their  studies, 
send  them  out  to  India  in  a  manner  befitting  their  lofty  mission,  and  give 
them  handsome  salaries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  firm  foundation  would 
be  speedily  established  for  the  civilization  of  the  whole  empire.  The 
position  and  duties  of  governesses  and  schoolmistresses  in  England  have 
not  been  sufficiently  honoured  to  impart  much  zeal  to  my  countrywomen 
in  the  work  of  education  ;  but  during  a  five  years'  residence  in  the  United 
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States  of  America,  I  was  in  the  habit,  almost  daily,  of  visiting  the  public 
schools,  and  there  beheld  numerous  ladies,  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding, 
engaged  in  the  solemn  duty  of  imparting  to  thousands  of  their  own  sex 
the  rudiments  of  material  knowledge,  and  impressing  upon  them  the 
value  of  moral  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life.  From  among  such  women 
— if  our  own  country  does  not  supply  the  adequate  personnel — many} 
admirable  instructresses  might  be  selected.  For  some  time  past  the! 
American  mission  in  Burmah  has  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  such 
persons,  and  I  believe  the  results  have  been  very  favourable. 

I  now  approach  the  subject  of  sanitary  improvements,  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  very  properly  comprehended  in  their  scheme 
of  progress. 

During  the  great  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution  the  First  Napoleon 
was  made  responsible  for  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  England.  The  witty 
authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  ask — 

4 '  Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ?" 

Bonaparte,  of  course. 

"  Base  Bonaparte,  filled  with  deadly  ire, 
Sets  one  by  one  the  playhouses  on  tire  !" 

And  he,  too,  caused  all  the  fogs,  the  storms,  and  the  other  visitations  of 
nature,  as  well  as  the  enhanced  price  of  bread. 

Now,  I  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  critics  of  the 
Government  of  India  ascribe  to  the  Viceroy  and  Secretaries  of  State  all 
the  mischiefs  of  which  the  great  sun  himself  is  the  real  author,  but  they 
certainly  consider  them  bound  to  mitigate  the  evil  resulting  from  climatic 
influences ;  and  those  authorities  have  cheerfully  recognized  the  obliga- 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  "  tedious  difficulty  "  to  go  back  to  the  period  when  the 
people  and  the  troops  in  India  were  comparatively  uncared  for.  Health 
statistics  were  not  much  in  vogue  prior  to  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  subsequent  to  that  disastrous  occurrence  the  men 
suffered  from  the  miserable  accommodation  in  the  shape  of  barracks  that 
had  hastily  been  run  up  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  So  large 
an  influx  of  European  troops  had  never  been  anticipated.  From  the  year 
1860  only  can  we,  therefore,  date  the  introduction  of  what  has  been 
appropriately  called  "  sanitation  "  in  reference  to  the  European  troops. 
At  a  later  period  a  Government  Sanitary  Commission  was  created,  which 
applied  itself  to  the  formation  of  municipal  bodies  in  large  towns,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  general  purification. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  details  as  to  the  means  employed  at 
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the  instance  of  the  Commission,  and,  independently  of  that  body,  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Army,  to  prevent  or  mitigate  disease  among  the 
soldiery. 

Drainage,  cleanliness,  diet,  clothing,  all  had  their  share  in  the 
sanitary  operation,  and  here  we  note  the  result.  In  1861  there  were 
nearly  24  deaths  per  thousand  men  from  cholera,  five  and  a-half  per 
thousand  from  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  six  and  three-quarters  from 
fever.  In  1865  the  cholera  deaths  had  fallen  to  three  and  one-tenth. 
Five  years  later  (1870)  they  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  in  a 
thousand,  while  the  deaths  from  bowel  complaints  had  been  reduced  to 
two  per  thousand.  Fevers,  however,  had  remained  stationary  throughout 
the  decade.  It  seems  impossible  to  check  them,  for  they  are  the  inevit- 
able result  of  the  temperature,  exposure,  and  personal  excesses.  Indeed, 
a  new  class  of  fever,  called  dengue,  of  unaccountable  origin,  has  within 
the  last  few  months  visited  each  Presidency,  causing  much  suffering 
without  destroying  human  life. 

In  the  chief  towns  of  India,  and  especially  the  presidency  cities, 
much  had  been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  municipalities. 
A  better  system  of  drainage  was  introduced.  The  cremation  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  Hindus  had  been  brought  within  proper  limits  and  obscured 
from  view,  instead  of  being  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  sea- 
shore, offending  alike  the  eyes  and  the  nostrils  of  the  citizens.  Large  num- 
bers of  sweepers  and  scavengers  were  employed  to  remove  offal  and  other 
offensive  accumulations  in  the  streets,  and  sink  the  floating  carcases  of 
those  pious  Hindus  who  had  been  cast  into  the  Hooghly  ;  and  care  had 
been  taken  to  improve  the  channels  which  conveyed  drinking  water  to 
the  abodes  of  men.  The  rate  of  mortality  consequently  declined  ;  and  in 
a  very  recent  exhaustive  publication  it  is  stated,  "  The  Calcutta  of  1861, 
probably  the  most  insanitary  city  in  the  world,  differs  most  essentially 
from  Calcutta  in  1871,  which  bears  favourable  comparison  with  London, 
and  actually  exceeds  in  healthiness  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Eng- 
land." Similar  statements  are  made  in  reference  to  Madras.  In  ten 
years,  sickness,  according  to  actual  returns,  had  been  reduced  by  one- 
half  of  its  original  prevalence,  and  deaths  by  three-fourths.  Bombay 
has  been  less  fortunate,  owing  chiefly  to  indifferent  drainage ;  still  it  is 
shown  conclusively  that  the  annual  mortality  stood  at  one  death  in  every 
25  persons  in  1864,  and  at  one  in  40  hi  1871. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  similar  favourable  statements  could 
be  advanced  in  regard  to  the  millions  occupying  the  country  districts. 
The  melancholy  truth,  however,  remains,  that  the  people  continue  in 
almost  precisely  the  same  condition  they  were  in  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  iii  some  districts  have  changed  for  the  worse.     Epidemics  of  disease 
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and  endemical  disorders  continue  to  afflict  the  multitudes,  and  the  scourge 
will  not  cease  while  they  are  permitted  to  make  their  dwellings  and  the 
ground  about  them,  and  the  reservoirs  whence  they  draw  their  water  sup- 
plies, receptacles  for  every  form  of  filth.  How  they  are  to  be  checked, 
is  the  problem.  There  are  thousands  of  villages  scattered  over  the  em- 
pire, and  it  is  supposed  that  it  would  require  an  immense  augmentation 
to  the  strength  of  the  police  and  a  well-organized  and  vigilant  health- 
preserving  establishment  to  control  the  actions  of  the  inhabitants.  The  / 
expense  would  be  enormous,  but  even  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  mil-  ! 
lions  sterling  pressing  on  the  resources  of  the  country  it  must  somehow 
be  incurred.  I  am  sure  the  Government  is  impressed  with  its  urgency ; 
but  I  humbly  think  that  if,  instead  of  applying  the  revenue  to  the  struc- 
ture of  elaborate  works  to  promote  effectual  drainage,  more  advantage 
were  taken  of  the  materials  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  command,  the 
effect  would  probably  be  better  and  the  cost  contemptible.  Why  should 
it  not  be  obligatory  upon  the  head  men  of  the  villages  to  cause  excava- 
tions to  be  made,  a  short  distance  from  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  cast 
every  kind  of  filth  into  them,  and  then  cover  them  with  the  earth  that 
had  been  displaced  ?  This  would  utterly  prevent  impure  exhalations, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fertilise  the  soil.  We  boast  now  of  our  latrines, 
and  it  was  considered  a  great  advance  in  sanitary  matters  when  a  patent 
was  taken  out,  a  few  years  since,  for  machines  adapted  to  domestic  pur- 
poses, in  which  pulverised  earth  did  the  duty  which  water  had  previously 
performed.  But  if  we  look  into  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xxiii.  and  verses 
12  and  13,  we  shall  find  that  expedients  were  employed  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  and  with  an  avowed  sanitary  and 
respectful  object.  In  the  rainy  season  the  water  would  form  a  decom- 
posing agent  in  the  same  pits ;  and  where  neither  water  nor  earth  are 
susceptible  of  application,  surely  fire  might  be  called  into  action  profit- 
ably. Heaps  of  offal,  ordure,  decayed  vegetation,  fish-bones,  and  other 
refuse,  might  be  heaped  up  and  converted  into  a  bonfire,  at  least  once 
a-week,  at  the  simple  expense  of  a  lucifer  and  a  very  little  labour.  If  the 
conflagration  evolved  some  noxious  gases,  they  would  neither  be  so  offen- 
sive nor  so  perilous  as  the  malaria  engendered  by  the  preserved  filth. 
However,  these  are  speculations  to  which  Science  might  oppose  objec- 
tions, and  it  may  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  throw  them  out.  But 
I  believe  in  well-directed  efforts  of  any  kind.  Call  me  an  optimist  if 
you  will.  I  am  content  to  hold  to  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  pedant 
in  Voltaire — Tout  est  pour  le  mieux  dans  ce  meilleur  de  mondes  possibles. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  cotton  trade  of  India  still  languishes, 
and  that  a  possible  competition  with  the  United  States  of  America  is 
impeded  by  the  want  of  adequate  water  and  other  carriage.     It  would  be 
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abject  flattery  to  say  that  the  Government  of  India  has  clone  all  that  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  construction  of  canals,  roads,  and  railways.     The 

;  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of 
India  is  yet  cultivated,  owing,  as  Colonel  Kennedy  has  well  put  it,*  to 
the  deficiency  of  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  market.  But 
my  purpose  is,  and  has  been,  not  so  much  to  point  out  what  remains  to 
be  done,  but  to  demonstrate  that  much  more  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  new  order  of  things  than  the  Government  has  had  credit  for  with  the 
British  public  generally.  It  was,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  some  time 
in  1841  or  1812,  that  that  sturdy  old  soldier,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  riding 
over  some  of  the  cotton  districts,  and  meeting  a  few  crazy  carts  laden 
with  bales  of  cotton,  which  the  cacti  and   other  thorny  plants  caught 

.,  occasionally  in  their  fond  embrace,  exclaimed,  "-How  short-sighted  is  the 
East  India  Company's  Government  in  delaying  to  make  proper  roads  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  cotton  to  the  seaboard  !  Cotton  is  the  English- 
man's strength,  yet  he  looks  to  foreigners  for  his  supply  when  he  might 
have  it  from  his  own  provinces.  One  of  these  days  America  will  play 
the  Dalilah  and  cut  off  Samson's  hair.  Some  great  moral  convulsion, 
or  a  failure  of  crops,  will  stop  the  supplies,  and  the  spindles  and  looms 
of  Manchester  will  cease  to  work.  Then  the  Government  of  India  will 
sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance — a  little  too  late."  The  old  soldier  was  an 
inspired  prophet.  Twenty  years  later  the  Southern  States  seceded  from 
the  Union.  The  Northerners  blockaded  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  the  receipts  at  the  ports  fell  from  3,656,086  bales  in  1861 
to  1,950,000  in  1866.  That  great  rebellion  was  India's  opportunity,  but 
the  scantiness  of  the  means  of  communication  with  the  seaboard  prevented 
her  seizing  it  at  the  critical  moment.  Governments,  like  individuals,  are 
only  taught  by  bitter  experience.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  rulers 
of  India,  for  we  find  that  the  exports  of  cotton  to  England,  which 
amounted  in  1830  to  only  30,810  bales,  and  had  reached  no  higher  than 
350,833  in  1858,  absolutely  attained  in  1869  to  double  that  number  of 
bales.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  not  been  some 
diligent  road-making.  It  is  within  my  own  recollection — now  dating 
forty  years  back — that  there  were  only  three  or  four  cotton  screws  or 
presses  in  Bombay.  At  this  moment  there  are  actually  19  cotton  press 
companies  in  the  district  and  in  Deccan  and  Guzerat,  with  170  presses  at 
work,  besides  several  spinning  associations  with  220,000  spindles  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  nearly  all  these  companies  pay  good  dividends.  These  facts 
sufficiently  indicate  the  presence  of  raw  cotton  ;  and  the  logical  deduction 

*  Report  of  Colonel  J.  P.    Kennedy  on  Railway  Gauge,  considered  in  relation 
to  the  bulk  and  weight  of  goods  tu  be  conveyed . 
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is  that  carriage  had  been  provided  for  it.  But  the  Government  did  not 
stop  short  in  1869.  The  construction  of  roads  continued,  coevally  with 
agricultural  improvements,  and  by  the  latest  returns  the  exports  from 
India  amounted  to  117,696,128  pounds  of  raw  cotton. 

In  spite  of  all  this  manifest  effort  in  a  right  direction,  however,  the 
Government  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  energetically  pushing  forward  the 
means  of  transit.  With  a  deficit  of  direct  revenue  from  the  ordinary 
sources,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  all  the  great  undertakings  planned 
and  in  course  of  execution,  but  expenditure  is  the  inevitable  condition 
precedent  of  profit,  and  England  and  India  must  patiently  bear  with  the 
immediate  sacrifice.  America,  with  her  wonted  elasticity,  has  recovered 
herself.  The  estimate  of  her  receipts  of  raw  cotton  at  the  different  ports 
for  the  current  year  amounts  to  3,700,000  bales — more  than  was  pro- 
duced in  1860 — a  striking  proof,  by  the  way,  of  the  fallacy  of  all  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  negro  slavery.  The  "  coloured  man  "  works  more 
bravely  in  a  state  of  freedom  than  he  could  possibly  have  laboured  in  his 
shackled  condition.  With  such  a  competitor  we  must  nerve  us  for  a 
mighty  task.  But  we  need  not  despair  ;  albeit  the  relative  distances 
from  these  shores  of  America  and  India  will  always  give  the  former  an 
advantage  in  the  markets,  let  alone  the  better  quality  of  the  staple. 

Let  us  now  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  operations  of  road- 
making  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  on  the  exertions  used  in  that 
period  found  our  hopes  of  the  future. 

In  1858  there  were  4,690  miles  of  first-class  roads,  and  24,715  miles 
of  second-class  roads  opened  in  India  for  traffic.  At  that  time  the 
principal  railways  had  not  reached  500  miles  in  length.  As  I  stated  in 
my  former  paper,  there  are  now  over  5,000  miles  of  railway  in  actual 
working  order,  and  nearly  3,000  miles  in  course  of  completion.  This 
has,  of  course,  in  some  measure  interfered  with  the  structure  of  ordinary 
roads — they  have  become  less  necessary  ;  but  it  must  not  be  deemed  a 
retrogression,  or  even  a  delay,  in  the  progress  of  internal  communication. 
We  have  now,  or  shall  have  in  a  year  or  two,  actually  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand miles  of  road,  in  one  form  or  another,  traversable  by  passengers  or 
traffic  in  every  direction.  It  has  been  pleasantly  said — "  mauvaise 
plaisanterie "  would  more  appropriately  designate  the  assertion — that 
the  convenience  of  the  military  has  been  considered  at  the  expense  of 
cotton  and  other  produce.  I  maintain  that  the  law  of  self-preservation 
justifies  any  measure  that  would  accelerate  military  movements  at  a 
great  crisis.  Of  what  avail  would  be  all  the  endeavours  to  promote 
science,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  advance  civilization,  if  we  ex- 
posed ourselves  to  the  risk  of  another  rebellion,  or  to  foreign  aggression 
from  any  quarter  ?     Of  what  use  would  be  all  the  means  adopted  for 
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carrying  produce  to  the  markets,  whether  in  India  or  Europe,  if  our 
armies  were  not  brought  promptly  to  threatened  points  to  repress  dis- 
order, prevent  wholesale  plunder,  or  check  invasion  ? 

I  have  spoken  only  of  land  transport  and  travel.  Let  us  see  what 
has  been  done  in  respect  to  water-carriage.  And  in  speaking  of  this  we 
shall  necessarily  touch  upon  another  great  subject — the  irrigation  of  the 
land.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Colonel  Greathed,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  treated  of  irrigation  in  India 
so  exhaustively  that  I  could  say  little  which  has  not  been  anticipated  by 
that  distinguished  officer,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  enter  into  minute 
details. 

Nature  has  done  something  for  India  in  supplying  her  with  noble 
rivers,  the  Ganges  (the  Holy  Gunga  of  the  Hindus),  the  Jumna,  the 
Nerbudda,  the  Godavery,  the  Kistna,  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Irrawaddy, 
and  others,  which  run  in  every  direction  of  the  wide  continent  ;  but  they 
have  been  insufficient,  even  with  the  addition  of  hundreds  of  large  tanks, 
and  wells  which  receive  the  annual  falls  of  rain,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  protect  them  from  the  consecpiences  of  occasional 
droughts.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  country,  canals 
were  dug  by  the  native  rulers,  but  from  neglect,  or  indifferent  architec- 
ture, they  appear  to  have  become  choked  up  or  to  have  fallen  into 
desuetude.  Engineer  talent  has  been  employed  in  cleansing  and  re- 
opening many  of  these  canals  with  excellent  effect.  The  greatest  works 
under  the  Mogul  princes  would  seem  to  have  been  contemptible  when 
compared  with  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  English.  The  first 
of  these  latter  great  works  is  the  Ganges  Canal.  It  was  projected  by 
Colonel  Colvin,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  the  project  was  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  late  Sir  Proby  Cautley.  This  was  in  1836.  Sir  Proby 
Cautley  saw  the  advantage  of  the  scheme,  and  it  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  but  the  ordinary 
official  delays,  coupled  with  unforeseen  difficulties,  retarded  the  execution 
of  the  work,  and  it  was  not  until  18-48  that  the  operations  of  the  spade 
and  the  pick  commenced.  Li  1854  the  canal  was  opened,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  1866-67  the  Ganges  Canal  consisted  of  653  miles 
of  main  canal,  and  2,968  miles  of  distributing  channels.  That  canal  cost 
the  State  2,195,576/.,  but  in  1867  it  yielded  an  income  of  5,250/.,  which 
I .  exceeded  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  by  llf  per  cent.  The  distribu- 
;  '  tories  are  now  3,071  miles  in  length,  and  water  767,000  acres,  in  up- 
i  wards  of  5,000  villages.  Further  improvements  are  in  progress,  and 
Colonel  Greathed  computes  that  after  an  expenditure  of  five  millions 
sterling,  the  canal,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  another,  called  the 
Eastern  Jumna,  will  yield  thirteen  per  cent.     The  yield  is   nearly  that 
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per-centage  at  this  moment.  Numerous  works  of  lesser  magnitude 
have  followed  upon  the  construction  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal.  The 
main  object  of  all  these  canals  and  their  distributories  has  been  the  irri- 
gation of  the  surrounding  country,  in  view  to  the  acceleration  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  protection  of  the  people  from  the  famines  consequent  upon 
droughts.  An  examination  of  the  works  thus  planned,  either  carried  out 
or  in  course  of  execution,  would  scarcely  be  acceptable,  seeing  that 
Colonel  Greathed  has  presented  a  very  complete  resume  of  the  whole 
affair.  Suffice  to  say,  that  the  entire  scope  of  the  operations  of  the 
Government  in  utilizing  the  old  and  constructing  new  canals,  in  applying 
the  waters  of  lakes  to  purposes  of  irrigation,  in  assisting  public  com- 
panies to  complete  enterprises  for  which  their  own  capital  was  found  in- 
sufficient, in  widening  and  improving  harbours  (especially  that  of  Kurra- 
chee),  in  clearing  channels,  such  as  the  Paumbaum,  establishing  light- 
houses, and  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
Government  of  India  has  triumphantly  vindicated  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  earnest  friend  of  commerce,  and  the  promoter  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  millions  of  human  beings  committed  to  its  charge. 

When  Mr.  Stocqueler  sat  down, 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  rose  and  said  :  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 
justice  of  the  representations  contained  in  my  letter,  read  at  the  last 
conference,  has  met  with  acknowledgment — viz.,  that  any  account  of  the 
general  progress  of  India  would  be  incomplete  which  omitted  to  notice 
the  progress  already  made,  and  still  to  be  made,  in  sanitary  improve- 
ment;  and  that  the  great  importance  of  this  subject  has  been  recog- 
nized. He  then  proceeded  to  adduce  some  additional  facts  in  support  of 
the  position  he  took  in  the  letter,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  and  strength  of  the  children  of  European  parents,  and 
as  to  there  being  sanitary  conditions  in  which  the  settlement  of  British 
families  would  be  possible  in  India.  Mr.  Chadwick  quoted  from  a  letter 
from  Dr.  F.  Mouat,  the  following  passage  :  "  With  regard  to  gaols  in 
Bengal,  I  am  able  to  give  you  the  exact  figures.  At  Monghyr,  with  an 
average  prison  population  of  564,  a  mean  mortality  of  93  per  1,000  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  reduced,  in  1871,  to  27  per  1,000.  At  Bhaugul- 
pore,  with  a  daily  average  of  441,  the  mean  mortality  of  the  quarter  of  a 
century,  from  1844  to  1868  inclusive,  was  161  per  1,000.  In  1868  it 
had  been  reduced  to  19  per  1,000.  In  the  presidency  gaol  of  Calcutta 
the  average  death-rate  among  European  prisoners  in  1871  was  22  per 
1,000,  and  among  native  prisoners  9*3  per  1,000.  The  reduction  in  the 
latter  rate  was  from  an  average  of  51  per  1,000  in  the  previous  fourteen 
years.  The  detailed  figures  for  each  year  are  full  of  instruction.  In 
the   fourteen    years  from  June,  1855,  to   1868,   there  were  21  deaths 
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from  cholera,  and  but  26  from  all  other  diseases,  among  an  annual 
average  of  115  prisoners,  most  of  tliem  dissipated  and  depraved." 

Dr.  Fayre,  C.S.I.  (Medical  College,  Calcutta),  followed  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  with  a  detail  of  his  own  experiences  of  the  improved  chances  of 
European  life  in  India. 

Mr.  Chadwick  said  Dr.  Fayre's  observations  applied  to  children. 
Could  he  give  them  any  information  regarding  the  condition  of  adults  in 
the  hill  stations  ? 

Dr.  Fayre  replied  he  had  seen  most  of  the  hill  stations,  but  he  was 
not  so  well  prepared  to  give  information  on  the  subject  as  Dr.  Townshend, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  see  present.  But  he  thought  he  could  safely 
appeal  to  the  appearance  of  several  adult  old  Indians  present  as  to  the 
possibility  of  preserving  health  in  India. 

Mr.  S.  Ward  said  he  had  heard  that  when  people  suffered  from  fever 
they  went  up  to  the  hill  stations,  where  they  recovered  for  a  time,  but 
as  soon  as  they  returned  they  again  suffered  from  the  old  complaint. 
"Was  that  so  ? 

Dr.  Fayre  replied  that  Calcutta  was  an  alluvial  delta,  and,  there- 
fore, was  under  the  influence  of  what  was  called  malaria,  which  was  a 
mere  expression  of  ignorance.  What  it  was  he  did  not  know,  but  he 
knew  its  effects.  People  suffering  from  it,  if  they  go  to  the  hills,  im- 
prove for  a  time,  but  when  they  return,  they  suffer  from  it  again ;  they 
suffer  from  it  also  when  they  go  to  sea.  The  result  of  his  experience 
was,  that  though  people  living  in  Calcutta  can  live  and  keep  their  health, 
India  must  be  continually  supplied  with  fresh  health  and  fresh  people 
from  Europe. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  must  have  been  much  interested 
with  the  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Stocqueler  had  placed  before 
them  in  his  two  lectures,  and  the  statistics,  which  showed  great  power 
of  analysis,  and  must  have  cost  him  much  labour  and  research,  for  which 
he  was  entitled  to  their  warmest  thanks.  He  himself  had  only  recently 
returned  from  India,  after  a  sojourn  there  of  over  thirty-five  years,  with 
a  brief  interval  of  one  year.  In  that  time  he  had  resided  at  Benares, 
Mooltan,  and  Lahore,  and  had  visited  the  Himalayas  and  Cashmere, 
besides  having  passed  twenty-one  years  of  his  service  in  Arracan,  Bur- 
mah,  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Munnipore.  He  had,  therefore,  had  ample 
opportunities  of  watching  all  the  vast  changes  which  had  been  effected 
in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  improvement  of  that  great  coun- 
try, and  he  must  say  tbe  transformation  had  been  wonderful.  It  had, 
indeed,  been  from  that  of  a  child  in  all  the  nakedness  of  its  infancy  to 
the  development  into  manhood,  well  clothed,  well  educated,  with  plenty 
of  money  in  its  pocket,  and  an  anxious  parent  still  watching  to   promote 
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its  advancement.  Although  this  development  had  taken  place  in  the 
period  to  which  Mr.  Stoccmeler  had  alluded — that  is,  since  the  transfer  of 
India  to  the  Crown — and  had  been  accomplished  by  three  great  statesmen, 
Lords  Canning,  Lawrence,  and  Mayo,  nevertheless  he  was  sure  it  would 
in  no  wise  detract  from  their  renown  when  he  said  that  the  foundation 
was  laid  before  the  period  in  question,  and  it  was  due  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  that  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  period 
of  his  administration  extended  from  1848  to  1856.  During  these  eight 
years  he  introduced  comprehensive  reforms  into  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.  General  Nuthall  then  briefly  described  the  incidents  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  career  as  he  found  them  in  Mr.  Marshman's  "  History 
of  India."  If,  concluded  the  General,  he  had  little  imagination  for  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  princes  who  represented  ancient  and  effete  dynasties, 
its  absence  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  his  compassion  for  their 
misgoverned  subjects;  and  his  administration  was  distinguished  through- 
out by  incessant  efforts  to  benefit  the  people,  whether  in  our  own  terri- 
tories or  in  dependent  states.  He  had  endeavoured  to  show  them  that 
the  foundation  of  the  progress  which  had  taken  place  in  India  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  was  laid  in  previous  years.  Upon  the  broad  foun- 
dation thus  laid  by  Lord  Dalhousie  his  successors  have  raised  a  noble 
superstructure  ;  and  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  that  if  there  was 
anything  which  should  encourage  and  cheer  on  those  upon  whom  the 
government  of  that  magnificent  empire  had  devolved,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  results  which  Mr.  Stoccmeler  had  so  clearly  placed  before  them. 

Dr.  Townshend  said  his  experience  enabled  him  to  concur  with  the 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Fayre,  and  fully  to  bear  out  all  he  had  said. 

Mr.  Espinasse  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was 
duly  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Boycott  proposed,  and  General  Vaughan,  C.B.,  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  and  the  proceedings  closed. 


Colonel  Lawrie  supplemented  the  report  with  the  following  :  "  As 
Mr.  Stocqueler  has  alluded  to  the  American  mission  in  Burmah,  with 
reference  to  the  Karens,  that  wonderful  tribe  of  deists,  chiefly  inhabiting 
the  hills  of  ox;r  northern  boundary  (though  found  in  other  parts)  of 
Pegu,  I  would  remark  for  a  moment,  from  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  on  the  continued  success  in  the  golden  land  of  Karen  female 
schools,  under  European  female  superintendence.  The  Karens  have 
yet  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  They 
are  not  the  aborigines,  but  were  probably  the  last  people  to  enter 
Burmah.  They  regard  themselves  as  wanderers  from  the  North.  The 
country  of  Caride  is  the  south-cast  point  of  Thibet,  and  Teen,  a  word 
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signifying  Heaven,  but  used  by  some  of  the  Chinese  to  signify  God,  is 
used  in  Karen  poetry  as  the  name  of  the  god  of  a  people  with  -whom 
they  were  formerly  connected.  The  Karen  language  also  indicates,  says 
Dr.  Mason,  "  a  connection  with  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Thibet."  The 
Karens  have  traditions  of  the  creation,  the  temptation,  the  fall,  and  the 
dispersion  of  nations,  in  prose  and  verse,  nearly  as  accurate  as  they  are 
found  in  the  Bible.  Here,  then,  there  is  a  wonderful  people  to  educate. 
The  energy  of  the  American  ladies  in  this  particular,  as  regards  Karen 
women,  has  been  remarkable,  and  throughout  Barman  they  have  been 
the  true  friends  of  women's  elevation  from  the  days  of  Mrs.  Judson, 
after  the  first  Burmese  war,  in  1826,  down  to  those  of  Mrs.  Mason,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  war  and  conquest  of  Pegu,  in  1852.  I  was 
inspector  of  Government  and  aided  schools  in  the  new  province  in 
1865-66,  but  among  the  various  Burmese  and  Karen  schools  inspected 
there  was  nothing  to  equal  as  a  bold  success  Mrs.  Mason's  Karen 
Female  Institute,  at  Tarngoo,  for  the  instruction  of  the  daughters  of 
Karen  mountaineers.  In  January,  1866,  Karen  mountain  chieftains 
sat,  for  the  first  time,  as  judges,  and  awarded  prizes  to  Karen  young 
women  for  attainments  in  scholarship.  There  were  present  also  nine 
other  chiefs  from  beyond  the  eastern  boundary,  and  two  Gaiko  chiefs 
from  near  the  northern.  No  less  than  41  chiefs  were  present  to  witness 
what  good  educational  work  had  been  accomplished — in  the  face  of 
many  trials — by  Mrs.  Mason,  one  of  the  most  gifted  American  ladies 
who  ever  came  to  Burmah,  and  whose  labours  are  fully  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  our  Indian  administration.  As  in  India,  so  in  Burmah, 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  conversion  of  the  men  is  the  women.  For 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  however,  through  American  ladies  like  Mrs. 
Mason  devoting-  themselves  to  the  good  work  with  untiring  zeal  and 
ability,  the  opposition  of  the  natives  themselves  to  female  education — 
particularly  of  the  Karens — has  been  subdued,  and  various  schools  have 
at  length  been  constructed,  and  are  supported  by  voluntary  offerings. 
The  people  are  even  beginning  to  show  an  interest  in  our  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce;  and  doubtless,  when  the  trade  of  Western 
China  is  opened  up  to  the  world  by  means  of  Burmah's  noble  river,  the 
Irrawaddy,  the  Karens  will  be  among  the  foremost  tribes  to  wheel  into 
the  ranks  of  civilization.  From  x^merica  have  been  sent  forth  Woman's 
Union  Mission  bands  and  auxiliaries  to  India  and  Burmah.  Mrs. 
Mason's  success  among  the  Karens  would  appear  to  be  an  earnest  call 
to  the  ladies  of  England  to  go  and  do  likewise,  which  work  would  give 
them  far  greater  glory  than  aiming  to  win  political  distinction  through 
female  suffrage  at  home.  I  observe  that  a  meeting  was  held  recently  at 
the   Hon.  Mr.    Kinnaird's,  in   support   of  a  new  missionary  college   in 
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Asia  Minor.  Through  Turkey  the  agents  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  have  been  the  most  successful.  Mr.  McCoam,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  papers,  praises  them  highly.  It  will  surely,  then,  not  be 
to  our  credit  if  the  Americans — chiefly  ladies — are  allowed  to  carry  off 
the  educational  palm  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  in  Burmah.  We  must 
all  agree  with  Mr.  Stocqueler  that  whole  troops  of  the  fair  sex  from 
England  would  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  education  in  India  and 
the  East." 


Printed  by  W.  J.  Johnson,  121,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 
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